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IN THE POULTRY YARD 











MECHANICAL INJURY CAUSES 
GREAT LOSS TO EGG 
INDUSTRY. 





Mechanical injury to eggs, due to 
rough handling, causes « great loss 
to the egg industry every year, as 
well as a food loss to the consumers. 
Eggs that are completely wrecked 
(and termed “mashed,” in commerce) 
are not only worthless themselves but 
they soil a number of eggs, otherwise 
good. When the shell is so broken 
that the contents are escaping the 
egg is termed a “leaker.” 

Another class of eggs which have a 
technical term applied to them be- 
cause of mechanical injury are the 
“checks.” Checks are eggs the mem- 
branes of which are intact but with 
eracked shells. The egg industry has 
to contenc with an enormous num- 
ber of these. If the crack or defect 
is visible only when the egg is held 
before a candle or when it is gently 
tapped against another sound egg it 
is called a “blind check.” This tap- 
ping of one egg against another is 
called “clicking” by the egg men. 

“Leakers” are thrown out at every 
stage of handling. The country mer- 
chant usually throws them away 
when he discovers them, as do the 
ege peddler and the city retailer. 
They therefore constitute a total loss. 
“Checks” are sure to rot quickly 
when on the market for they are 
ready prey for any mold or germs 
that may chance to fall into the crack. 
They are usually disposed of as soon 
as possible and are likely to be found 
in greater numbers in markets near 
a section producing eggs. If found at 
a distance from a producing section a 
cracked egg is more than likely to be 
of very low quality. However, there 
are plenty of “checks” which are 
fresh and above reproach except for 
the damaged shell, but they must be 
handled carefully and rushed to the 
consumer as quickly as possible. 
Dirt Outside no Indication of Bad 

Interior. 

The egg with a dirty shell is one of 
the most cbjectionable factors of the 
egg industry. However, it must be 
remembered that outer filth is not 
conclusive evidence that the contents 
of the eggs are infectei. Of course 
if eggs have shells that are cracked 
as wWellas dirty they may well be re- 
garded with suspicion. 

The great drawback in the case of 
dirty-shell eggs is that they bring a 
lower price in the market although 
the egg may be large and its contents 
fresh. Eggs with dirty shells do not 
store well. They are, therefore, not 
available for holding when the sur- 
plus production is great and when the 
market can secure more “clean” eggs 
than it needs. Often they scarcely 
pay the expense of marketing. 

When shells are stained, as well as 
dirty, there is an indication that water 
as well as filth has come in contact 
with the egg shell, and such eggs 
when stale are often infested with 
bacteria that have gone through the 
pores of the shell. Stains can not 
usually be washed off. Eggs that are 
to be kept should never be washed, as 
water will remove the natural coating 
that protects the contents of the eggs. 

The highest percentage of dirty- 
shell eggs occurs during wet spring 
weather. Since they do not keep 
well a large number ‘find their way 
to egg-breaking establishments, as do 
the cracked eggs that are termed 
“checks.” 

Warm Weather and Stale Eggs. 

The egg dealer encounters enough 
unfavorable conditions resulting 
from bad weather without those that 
result from rough handling and me- 
chanical injury. When warm weath- 
er prevails eggs go stale and many of 
them show what is termed “heat.” 
This means that the yolk rises in the 
shell and is flattened, and the white 
becomes thinner than normai, while 
the air space in the egg increases in 
size. In the fertile egg the change 
goes further, for the egg begins to 
hatch. 

What the commercial trade terms a 
“weak” egg or a “watery” egg is 
merely a stale one which has usually 








suffered rough handling. The result 
is that the white is frequently thin 
and the membrane lining of the egg 
proper has become so loosened that 
the latter rattles around loosely when 
the egg is turned. In the late sum- 
mer and autumn when the hens are 
not laying, and country merchants 
are withholding stocks for high prices 
in the future, such eggs form a very 
large proportion of the current re- 
ceipts of the city market. 


POULTRY YARD IN SUMMER. 








Before the goslings obtain their 
growth, leg bands should be put on, 
as it is difficult to distinguish the 
young from the old in the fall after 
they have made their growth. The 
use of leg bands is the only sure way 
out of difficulties at that season. 
Holes may be punctured in the web 
of the foot but these will grow up 
after a time, says Farmer’s Guide. 

It is when chicks run in an open 
field that hawks and crows do the 
most mischief. When there are trees 
or shrubbery in the yard, with a few 
convenient shelters of boards or 
boxes under which the chicks can 
speedily seek protection when a bird 
of prey swoops down the losses from 
this source will not be great. 

During hot weather the hens and 
the chicks must have protection from 
the direct rays of the sun during the 
middle of the day. Hens which are 
compelled to live at this season with- 
out any shade protection cannot keep 
healthy, nor will they lay many eggs 
while thus exposed. Many of the hens 
that are not provided with shade will 
drop their feathers or molt early be- 
cause of the influence of the sun’s 
rays upon them. When the feathers 
fall from the neck, back and wings 
the flesh is left bare to the sun and 
it soon becomes scorched and blister- 
ed. More than this, ailments such as 
apoplexy, blind staggers and diar- 
rhoea will prevail in such flocks and 
the losses from these troubles may be 
quite severe. 

The late hatched chicks ought to be 
kept entirely separate from the early 
broods. If classes are compelled to 
run together the early ones, which are 
by this time of good size, will trample 
over and crowd back the late chicks 
with the result that the latter may 
not get sufficient food necessary to 
force their growth. Then, too, by 
midsummer the ground in the regular 
yards has become foul with drop- 
pings, disease may be entrenched in 
the soil and in the coops, and the 
weeds and grass may have grown tall 
in places. The early chicks can now 
survive, and even thrive, amid these 
conditions, but the little fellows are 
not likely to succeed so well. Hence 
a clean, fresh yard ought to be pro- 
vided for the latter. 

When June hatched chicks can be 
given a run near the house where 
they will be comparatively safe, they 
will get along just as well without a 
hen as with one even though regula- 
tion brooders are not used, as they 
will not require any brooding during 
the warm weather. But if the chicks 
are to be brooded by hens, look out 
for the comfort of each hen and her 
brood by providing roomy, well-venti- 
lated coops. When a hen is allowed 
to drag a brood wherever fancy dic- 
tates and hover it at night wherever 
she pleases, she is almost sure to lose 
some of her family sooner or later. 
The wet grass of early morning and 
the occasional rains will claim some 
of the chicks. Cats, rats and weasels 
will make away with others. No mat- 
ter what the season of year, it is bet- 
ter to furnish permanent coops for 
the braods to go into each night. “hey 
can then be fastened in op ings 
when there is a heavy ¢ i, or 





if rain has fallen during the night, 
they can be kept confined until late 
in the morning. 

At this season move the coops at 
least every other day, or if floors are 
being used in the coops turn the lat- 
ter up and sweep off the floors thor- 
oughly, and about once a week give 
them a good scrubbing with hot water. 
The filthy droppings that accumulate 
in coops soon poison the blood of the 
young chicks and cause a host of dis- 
eases. Don’t quit feeding the growing 


chicks a little each day because you } 


think there is plenty of grass and 
bugs for them. They require 
food besides what they can pick up. 
Then the feeding keeps them 
and manageable. 


Remember to keep the dust bath | 


handy at this season, for now is the | 
time when vermin thrive best and the 


fowls need the benefit of frequent dust | nia experiment station with 200 groy. 
Of | | ing chicks from one to two weeks old 


baths more than at any other. 
course, hens which are on free range | 
will find their own dust bath, but 
those that are penned in a _ yard 
where the soil is hard will need help 


in the way of having the ground spad- | 


ed up for them. A small patch of 
ground beneath a shady tree spaded 
up and made fine will furnish the 
fowls with a cooling bath on a hot 
day. 

If you are thinking of setting any 
hens now, look out for their comfort 
by putting their nests in a cool place. 
And do not neglect to dust thoroughly 
with a good insect powder for the 
brood mothers must not be allowed to 
become lousy, either while on their 
nests or when taking care of their 
broods. The lice will soon attach 
themselves to the chicks and _ this 
means that you will have few late 
chicks left within a short time. The 
best time to dust a hen with insect 
powder is at night. Work the powder 
well into her feathers and it will then 
remain there until the next day. 


START THE SELECTION NOW. 








Fowls of high utility value must of 
course be made by careful selection 
year after year and proper care. There 
is no better time than right now for 
beginning this work. It has been 
proven that the winning layers are 
the ones that were hatched early in 
the year and kept on the grow all the 
time. Those early pullets in your 
yard need the space, feed and care 
you are giving those cockerels and 
runty little pullets. So start the se- 
lection process now. Users of the trap 
nest have about proven that heavy 
egg production does not depend on 
the build and shape of the hen’s body; 
but in selecting these pullets, one 
must choose the strong, sturdy indi- 
viduals with rather long bodies and 
deep keels. These characteristics 
certainly have something to do with 
egg production; and I would always 
select pullets of this kind, unless I 
was trying to hold the _ standard 
characteristics of some special breed 
at the same time. This can be done 
all right; and I think it much better 
to start with some good pure-bred 
stock and select to improve them in 
every way besides egg production. I 
would not sacrifice utility qualities 
for these other things; but if by close 
selection I could increase the egg 
production and at the same time hold 
the breed characteristics, I would cer- 
tainly much rather do so, says Okla- 
homa Farm Journal. 

And another way to start the selec- 
tion now is to be on the lookout for a 
suitable rooster with which to mate 
these pullets next winter. You should 
“swat” the old roosters this summer 
anyway, if you have not already done 
so. And now I know I wouldn’t re- 
place them, when the time ‘comes, 
with something just as scrubby. 


MORE EGG MONEY. 


Prof. H. L. Kempster of the Columbia, 
Missouri, agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, says: Bad eggs cause Missouri 
farmers a loss of between $3,000,000 
and $4,000,000 annually. Government 
experts estimate that 5 per cent of the 
eges marketed have developing chick- 
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ens, and that 3 per cent are “Tote day. 
to the embryo decaying. 

All these losses may be a avoided by 
keeping roosters out of the role 
having only infertile eggs p 
Missouri farmers would follow fh 
plan, they could save $1 750,000 ap. | 
nually. 

Infertile eggs produced by 
which there is no male bird, are 
only kind that can reach the co A big : 
in good condition during the hot guy. i de by 
mer months. The only object ‘ae J on 
ing a male bird in the flock is to gamer + 
fertile eggs for hatching purposes, Iplernal 
Now that the hatching season [me 





over, the Missouri College of Agricul. ent 
ture urges all farmers to sell off gj et. 
the roosters or shut them away fo :. O 


the hens. 

Last year in July and August p 
one-half the eggs leaving the farms 
were unfit for food. The farmer, asa 
result, received a low price. Prevent 
that loss this year by getting rid g 
Now is the time to ag 
to prevent future losses. 
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| In an experiment at the Pennsylyg. 


| those fed a wet mash of cracked 
| pin-head oats, shredded wheat, waste, 











































‘and beef scrap, grew faster than those ME made un' 
fed a dry mash of the same composi A milk 
tion. dry-farmi 
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certain other disorders often 

‘fatal to fowls, such as C 
Diarrhoea from Indigestion, Roup, 

Gapes, Limberneck and Worms, 


(ye mixing in the —— or drinking water 


a small quantity of 


MERRY WAR 
POWDERED LYE 


It’s a safe, reliable and inexpensive poultry 
remedy. You'll see a improvement in 
—= icks, chickens, d geese and tur- 
eys almost from the first feedi 
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CREAM 0% he Dairy News 


DAIRY EXHIBIT, 


4 big special dairy exhibit will be 
ie by the Kansas State Agricultural 
lege at the state fair at Hutchison, 

‘om September 12 to 19, and at the 
Jpternational Dry-farming congress at 
Wichita, Oc tober 7 to 17. 

An entire building will be devoted to 
fe exhibit at the fair. A feature will 
je a farm butter-making outfit at 
york. Questions will be answered and 
jmonstrationss will be made showing 
fe possibility of improving the qual- 
ity of milk. Two lectures a day will 
jegiven. There will also be a 10-day 
st of the milk of cows, picked out at 
modom, the purpose being to show the 
pnefit of regular record keeping in 
dairying. 

Two carloads of show animals will 
je taken to the fair, these cows rep- 
ysenting the four principal dairy 
peeds)s Among them will be the 
yorid’s record Ayrshire, owned by the 
gllege, and other animals that have 
pade unusual butter records. 

A milk contest will be put on at the 
iry-farming congress, with a view to 
showing particularly how the milk 
wpply of cities may be improved. Bot- 
tles of milk from any part of the state 
may be sent and will be scored at the 
qngress. There will also be demon- 
strations and exhibits of fine dairy cat- 
tle. 





CHECKING THE FLY. 


The greatest pest a dairyman has to 
tntend with during the warm season 
isthe common fly. The lighting up of 
dark corners, the <pplication of white- 
ming, the general cleaning up of the 
nik room and its surroundings, and 
the early use of screens and their con- 
finued use will do wonders toward 
thecking the number of flies. The use 
tice during the warm weather is a 
necessity to the dairy business. Warm, 
from the cow is 
Riting to be a thing of the past. The 
Macteria content of such milk after be- 
ig carried on a wagon for several 


‘ours would make it a source of dan- 


fras a food. It is a common fault 
found with milkmen who deliver milk, 
that it sours in a day or two. A small 
imount spent for a piece of zine or 
ther suitable material for the lining 
ofthe milk wagon and a small quanti- 
fyofice broken between the bottles or 
@ns, would stop some of the many 
complaints. 

‘The care of the pasteboard bottle 
@ps has been found to be very badly 


Meglected and that these should be 


‘Covered and protected from flies and 
must be considered as a preven- 
measure against contamination of 


=e milk or cream. 
|The lipped cap does not as a rule 


Mthe idea of the actual bacteria count 
Md thinks that a little sediment would 
to harm. 
Suggestions for the Producer. 
sure that your bottled milk does 
‘Mt show sediment. Before you ad- 
Malise, be sure you are producing a 
eeu product from healthy cows. Be 
mi that your cost of production is 
greater than what you are receiv- 
for your milk. 
ean up your barns and cows and 
Mp them clean. Cut some windows 
mthe tieup and let all the sunlight in 
you possibly can. Brush down 
@écobwebs and put a coating of 
Putewash all over your cow stable. 
ash your hands and put on clean 
“ies before milking and see that 
help does likewise. Do not tol- 
the practice of milking with 
St hands; it is a very unclean prac- 
at its best. 
ve a clean, cool milkroom, if pos- 
me, that contains no odors of the 
mand pride yourself on its appear- 
Scald your dairy utensils. 
OW away your rusty cans. See to 
mat your place is not overrun with 


Pate 


lerely running hot water through 
Separator and letting it stand that 

», over night does not clean it, even 
© agent said it would. 

eave the milk cooled and sealed up 
CKly as possible and keep it cold 





; until you sell it. 





See that a pair of milk scales, some 
milk record sheets and a dairy ther- 





mometer are essentials in your busi- | 
ness. ; 
Invite inspection from any health of- | 
ficial and from your customers; forget 
Make the | 

motto | 


the excuse for being untidy. 
words “Clean and Cold” your 
and carry it out in actual practice. 
Russell Smith, 
Augusta, Me. 





The dairy division of the Departme nt | 
of Agriculture has just completed a | 
series of tests on the change in tem- 
perature of milk in cans during trans- 
portation from the farm to the con- 
sumer. These tests established the 
importance of jacketing cans of milk 
with some appropriate insulating ma- 
terial. 

It has been found that milk that 
has to be sent only short distances oer 
preserved for only a few hours should 
maintain a temperature of less than 
50 degrees. Even at these tempera- 
tures, some bacteria will multiply and 
cause the souring of the milk, but the 
increase is slow and during a few 
hours no serious results will occur. A 
temperature well below 50 degrees F., 
however, materially decrease the rate 
of bactrial growth. 

On the other hand, where milk is 
to be shipped long distances, the ini- 
tial temperature must be lower, as- 
suming that no provision is made for 
maintaining the original temperature 
during transportation. Where milk is 
in transit for sever1l hours, it is neces- 
sary to cool it down to near the freez- 
ing point. So soon as the milk can, 
however, is exposed to air tempera- 
ture, and especially to the sun, the 
temperature of the milk begins to rise 
very rapidly and every precaution 
should be taken to keep it from being 
raised by the outside heat. 

A series of experiments was recently 
made in shipping milk cooled to 50 de- 
grees. In these cases the cans were 
set in an open truck, with no cover- 
ing to shield them from the direct rays 
of the sux. The milk was hauled a 
distance of 13 miles and the average 
air temperature during the trip was 
82.65 degrees. The experiment showed 
that the cans that were hair-quilt 
jacketed showed a raise of only 5% 
degrees in three hours in the tempera- 
ture of the milk. The cans that were 
wrapped with wet burlap showed a 
milk temperature of 584 degrees in 
the same period, or a raise of 8% de- 
grees. The milk in the unjacketed 
cans rose in three hours to 78% de- 
grees, or a rise of 28% degrees. 

It is obvious from these figures that 
it pays to jacket the cans, in order to 
maintain a low temperature during 
transportation. 


DRY FARMING CONGRESS. 





The program of the International 
Dry-Farming Congress, October 12-15, 
will be one of the most notable ones 
in the history of this or any other pub- 
lic welfare organization. 

It is the plan of the program-build- 
ers to make it sane, practical, not too 
long, and with a maximum of floor dis- 
cussion. 

The former sections will be discon- 
tinued. Instead there will be a gen- 
eral session, each morning, afternoon 
and evening, with different subjects 
under discussion, and the president 
will give way at most of them for 
specially-equipped presiding officers. 

Monday morning, October 12, will be 
the regular opening éxercises, with 
addresses by the chairman of the Kan- 
sas board of control, C. W. Southward; 


| Night, 
State Dairy Inspector, | 


| 


MILK CANS SHOULD BE JACKETED, | 





the chairman of the international 


board of governors, W. I. Drummond; 
the governor of Kansas, George H. 
Hodges; the mayor of Wichita, Wil- 
liam J. Babb; the president of the 
Wichita Business Association, F. W. 
George; and appropriate responses, 
probably by Minister W. R. Mother- 
well of Saskatchewan province, Cana- 
da, for foreign representatives; and 
the president’s address by Dr. Henry 
J. Waters. 

Monday afternoon will be largely 
consumed by the roll-call of states to 
note the progress of agriculture gen- 
erally. This will be most interesting, 
and splendid responses will be se- 
cured. Dean W. M. Jardine of the 


| Kansas Agricultural College will prob- 


ably be in the chair. 

Monddy night will be Governor's 
with Governor George H. 
Hodges of Kansas presiding, and in- 
troducing his fellow-executives. 

Tuesday morning, October 
be devoted to livestock. 
Burnett of the Nebraska College of | 
Agriculture will be in the chair. There 
will be some special responses to this 
subject. 

Tuesday night 
Marketing and Rural 
Prof. E. L. Holton of the Kansas Agri- 
cultural College in the chair. Dr. T. 
N. Carver of the United States Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture and of Harvard | 
University, will probably be the | 
strongest speaker on this subject | 
though there will be a number of oth- 
ers. While it may not be possible to 
secure these several speakers for the 
same evening and they will haveto be 
assigned to meet their convenience, it 
is hoped to mass as many as possible 
for this strong special program. 


Crops and Soils will occupy the pro- | 
gram Wednesday morning, October 14, 
with Dr. John A. Widtsoe, president of 
the Utah Agricultural College and 
past president of the Congress, in the ; 
chair. Dean W. M. Jardine of Kansas; 
Dr. Piper and Carleton R. Ball of the | 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture; some strong representative from 
Canada; A. H. Leidigh of Texas; and 
others will fill this morning session, 
leaving room, however, for plenty of 
floor discussion. Wednesday night 
will be Foreign Night, with Minister 
Motherwell in the chair. Thus far it 
is hoped the speakers may be: Minis- 
ter Motherwell, Minister Paul de Vuyst 
of Belgium; Minister Naon of Argen- 
tina; N. P. Escobar of Mexico; Dr. 
Braga of Brazil; Consul-General Ros- 
satti of New York, representative 
of Italy; Consul-General Pasmezoglu 
of St. Louis, as the Grecian 
representative; Harold H. Smith of 
London; Dr. A. Aaronsohn of Pales- 
tine; Dr. J. L. Young of China; Niel 
Nielson of Australia; and probably 
Col. A. J. Bester of British South 
Africa. 

Thursday morning, October 15, will 
be devoted to Dairying and Silos, with 
E. H. Webster, formerly director of ex- 


‘vill be devoted to 





| malade, 





13, will | 
Dean E. =i 


| ly 
| water and dried with a soft cloth im- 


| mediately after using. 


Credits, with 





periment stations for Kansas, now edi- 
tor of Hoard’s Dairyman, in the chair, 
There will be a notable session, with 
plenty of fine speakers. 

Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
afternoons, and probably Thursday 
afternoon, will be devoted to general 
discussions by some splendid, high- 
grade, interesting speakers. 


USES OF SCISSORS 
KITCHEN. 





IN THE 


The value of scissors in the kitchen 
cannot be over estimated. Too many 
kitchens are without them, knives 
which are less effective and conveni- 
ent being used as substitutes. 

The large scissors are invaluable 
for cutting poultry wings, meat for 
soups and stews, fins from fish and 
for cutting doughs into noodles ofr 
dumplings. 

The smaller scissors are excellent 
for fixing fruit, shredding lettuce, 
cutting orange into strips for mar- 
or candied peel. They are 
also good for removing the core from 
orange or grape fruit, scalloping the 
edges of fruit for cups and for cut- 
ting nut meats or marshmallows for 
salad. 

The scissors must be kept perfect- 
clean, being washed in boiling 


Purchase scissors for the kitchen 
and do not bring down some old worn 
out ones from the sewing room. 

MIRIAM M. HAYNES, 

Colorado Agricultural College. 
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ne Mitchell Line for1915 


Mitchell Light Four—two and five pass- 
engers—4 cylinders—35 horse power— 

116 inch wheel base—34x4 tires. $1,250 
Mitchell Light Four—6 passengers—same 

as above .. « $1,300 
Mitchell Special Six—5 “passen, ers- 6 
eylindets—50 horse power— 132 inch 
wheel base—36x4 % tires . $1,895 
Mitchell Special Six—6 passengers—same 

as above $1,995 
Mitchell Six De Luxe—7 passengers —6 
cylinders —144 inch wheel base—60 
horse power—37x5 tires . . $2,350 

¥F. oO. B. Racine 
Weber Implement and Aut bile C Ye 
1900 Locust street, St. Louis, Mo, 
| = Only four blocks North of Union Station. 8 


‘Oo own _ at i 
, ad i 1 \ ” i 
‘i se ue 
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WITTE E Engines 


Kerosene, Gasoline and Gas 

Stationary, (s«xidded or on iron base), and Mounted 

yles. Long-wearing, separable. semi-steel cylin- 

. oye J pistons; automobile ignition; s spark 

shift for easy starting; variable speed; and in 4 
merits without which no engine is now 


60 0 Days’ F Free Tr Trial; Sear Guaranty 


pay dante price Ser @ 











few bak Fas 


e sell- 
fing as we. week Mei tee 
fasts whether you buy ios ornot, 
Ed.H. Witte, Witte Iron Works Co. 
2108 Oakland Ave., Kansas cite, mo, 














—it answers every beverage 
requirement—vim, vigor, re 
freshment, wholesomeness, 


It will satisfy you. 


Demand the genuine 
by full name— 
substitution. 


Tur Coca-Cora Co., Arsanta. Ga. 
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SS 
Cattle 


GRA’ SU. 








Hello Bill! Why, hello Jay! 

What hab yu ter trad’ fo’ dis gra’? 

Hur looks a lit’le hol’ow, 

But hur is des as soun’ as a dol’ar. 
Whoa, Gra’ Su! stop dat pranc’n. 


Hur is des as tru’ as ste’l, 
Allaus re’dy ter car’y de whe'ls, 
An’ hur neber tinks ob keck’n; 
Harmlis as de mid-nit chick’n. 
Whoa, Gra’ Su! stop dat pranc’n. 


Dem yeers sems kin’ der flop’d, 
But hur sets dem up win hur trots; 
Dees teefs don’t tel hur ag’, 

Fo’ dey hab allaus ben dat er wa’. 
Whoa, Gra’ Su! stop dat pranc’n. 


Win yu hab biznis in y)’ town, 

No bet’ur ste’d kan be foun!; 

Den yu des set an’ gase; 

Watch dem whe’ls, don’t let dem blaz!, 
Whoa, Gra’ Su! stop dat pranc’n. 


Fel’ow, hur is som’ting hot, 

Almos’ burn’n de ax’l win hur trots; 

An’ wid hur ter de fares I'd go, 

Ef hur cud cal’ bac’ twinty years er 
mo’. 

Whoa, Gra’ Su! stop dat pranc’n. 


De gals driv’s hur ter town, 

Dey say, no dang’r in hur is foun’, 
An’ dey ar’ des as saf’ as dey fel; 
Gra’ Su hant skeer’d ob dem mobels. 
Whoa, Gra’ Su! stop dat pranc’n. 


Whoa! yo’ leegs ar’ kin’ cru’ket an’ 


bent. 

An’ dis fel’ow don’t valer yu wurf a 
sent; 

Tant no use ter sho’ hem whot yu 
kin do, 


I’ll hab ter keep dear ole Gra’ Su. 
Whoa! I’s tel yu ter stop dat pranc’n. 


RICHARD E WINGO. 
Kentucky. 





TEXAS INDUSTRIAL CONGRESS TO 
PROMOTE DAIRYING. 





The Texas Industrial Congress is 
ready to begin its work of promoting 
the dairying industry in Texas under 
the “Moser Plan,” which was indorsed 
by the Farmers’ Congress and the 
State Dairymen’s Association at Col- 
lege Station. The Moser plan, named 
for C. O. Moser, of Dallas, who de- 
vised it, provides for financing the 
purchase of the animals, silos, and 
equipment necessary for any town to 
have a dairying industry, for seeing 
that the purchasers get good cows, 
etc., for their money, and for the 
dairying to be carried on in the most 
modern, profit-earning way. Every 
town that wants an industry which 
will change its farm trade from a 
credit to a cash basis is interested in 
this proposition, and the congress will 
send a copy of the Moser plan to 
every person who asks for it. The 
congress will go further—it will send 
@ man to any town, whose business 
men desire to have the matter gone 
over at length with a view of pro- 
moting dairying there, and who will 
assist in organizing guarantors’ as- 
sociations and in the other steps 
necessary to get the proposition under 
way. , 

A dairying industry will automati- 
cally bring about hog raising and 
poultry growing, because the skimmed 
milk that is not used in raising 
calves can be marketed most profit- 
ably in the form of pork or poultry. 
Every dairyman can raise two hogs 
a year for each cow he keeps, and 
sour milk is one of the best poultry 
feeds in the world. 

The dairying promotion work of the 
congress will be under the direction 
of C. O. Moser, president of the State 
Dairymen’s Association, and who was 
for several years the. representative 
in Texas of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Dairy Division. 
He is probably best known to the peo- 
ple of the state through having been 
for years in charge of the dairy show 
of the state fair at Dallas. Mr. Moser 
-is, of course, by training and busi- 
ness experience an expert in the work 
he will have in charge, 

What town will make the first ap- 
plication? 


TO PREVENT OUTBREAK OF 
STABLE FLY. 


—___— 


The stockmen of North Texas, 
Oklahoma and the grain belt to the 
north are now confronted with con- 
ditions which may bring about a se- 
rious outbreak of the; table fly similar 
to that experienced in North Texas 
and other parts of the grain belt in 
1912. The so-called stable fly is the 
insect which closely resembles the 
horse fly, but is capable of causing 
much annoyance to live stock by its 
painful bite, which is inflicted with a 
sharp proboscis or beak. It is some- 
times spoken of as the “biting house- 
fly,” wild fly,” or “straw fly.” When 
it is not biting the point of this beak 
may be seen projecting slightly in 
front of the head. The body of the 
insect is also slightly more robust 
than that of the house-fly, and the 
abdomen rather more distinctly 
marked with dark patches. 

The unusually large grain crop of 
this year will give rise to a very large 
number of straw stacks. A consider- 
able number of flies are now present 
and with a period of -ainy weather we 
may expect a horde of them three 
weeks later. It has been shown by 
investigations conducted by the Bu- 
reau of Entomology that these flies 
breed extensively in fermenting straw. 
Oat straw and rice straw are prefer- 
red by the fiy for its breeding, al- 
though in the absence of these the 
straw of wheat, rye or barley, if in 
the proper state of ~ rmentation, will 
produce large numbers of them. 

Manure acts as a breeding medium 
throughout the year; this is especially 
true of horse manure. The favorable- 
nesg of this substance for breeding 
is increased when straw used as bed- 
ding is intermixed. Although manure 
produces a sufficient number of stable 
flies to prove very annoying to stock 
it appears that very severe and wide 
spread outbreaks are largely attribut- 
able to the breeding of the pest in 
straw stacks. The destruction of the 
stable fly in the first instance may 
be brought about by the scattering 
of the manure upon fields, thus caus- 
ing the drying out of breeding ma- 
terial and the consequent destruction 
of the larvae. Where it is not prac- 
ticable to scatter the manure on 
fields the same results may be ac- 
complished by treating it with borax 
at the rate of .62 pounds to eight 
bushels of manure. The powdered 
borax should be scattered over the 
entire surface of the manure pile. As 
fresh manure is added it should be 
treated with borax at intervals of five 
days to insure the destruction of the 
house-fly as well as the stable-fiy. 
Borax has an injurious effect upon 
crops when used in excessive amounts. 
It is therefore necessary where the 
manure is to be applied to soil for 
cropping that quantities not greatly 
in excess of the above amount be 
used on the manure. 

In the grain growing section the 
care of the straw after threshing is 
by far the most important step in the 
control of this pest. It has been de- 
termined that fermenting oat straw is 
far more favorable as a breeding me- 
dium for the stable-fly than is wheat 
straw or other vegetable matter. 
Where rice is grown hordes of flies 
are often bred out in the fermenting 
straw and chaff from this crop. Oat 
straw is also much more highly 
prized for feeding live stock than is 
wheat straw. The shortage of food 
stuffs over much of the grain belt 
for the last few years .:1as caused the 
farmers to depend largely upon straw 
to supplement other food in carrying 
their stock through the winter. The 
value attached to oat straw for feed 
and the fact that this material furn- 
ished the most favorable place for the 
breeding of the stable-fly emphasizes 
the need of taking better care of it. 

It is advised that as far as possible 
all oat straw be baled and then pro- 
tected from the weather. In case 
portions of stacks become wet by 
rains they should be scattered over 
the fields or burned as soon as pos- 
sible. When it is found impracticable 
to handle straw in this way the wet 
portions of the stacks may be treated 
with borax as_ described above. 
Where it is important that straw be 
kept for winter feeding, and baling is 
impracticable, the stacks may be im- 
proved to some extent by piling up 





the straw and leaving the sides of the 





stack practically vertical. It is in 
scattered portions of the straw stacks 
around the base where the fly breeds 
in greatest numbers, and by dispos- 
ing of this portion of the stack and 
leaving the remainder well rounded 
up, the chances for fly breeding are 
much lessened. 

To Protect Live Steck From Flies. 

The problem of protecting live 
stock, especially milk cows and work 
animals, from flies is almost continu- 
ously before the farmer. Most of the 
repelling substances which might be 
named are of only temporary value, 
as with practically all of them the 
flies begin biting again within a very 
few hours after application. This 
necessitates considerable expense for 
the ingredients and the application of 
the material, and with many sub- 
stances some ill effects are produced 
on the host by their continued appli- 
cation. A mixture of fish oil (I gal- 
lon), oil of tar (2 ounces), oil of pen- 
nyroal (2 ounces), and kerosene (% 
pint) applied lightly o the parts most 
attacked by the flies will tend to 
keep them off. 

Work animals may be largely pro- 
tected by placing blankets over their 
backs and trousers on their legs. 
Dairy stock and horses when in barns 
may be protected by having the barng 
screened and brushing the flies off 
with burlap as the animals are driven 
in. The use of hodge fly traps in a 
few of the windows will also aid in 
the destruction of the flies which en- 
deavor to escape from or enter the 
barn. This fly trap is of simple con- 
struction. When large numbers of 
flies are within a barn the catching 
of the flies may be facilitated by dark- 
ening the windows which are not fit- 
ted with traps. The trap is described 
fully with illustrations in the depart- 
ment’s Farmers’ Bulletin No. 540, en- 
titled “The Stable Fly,” which will be 
furnished free to those desiring more 
complete information regarding the 
pest. 


THE CURE FOR INSECT PESTS 
AND LOW YIELDS. 








land 
dishes 


Rotation of crops is to the 
what dishwashing is to the 
after a meal. 

Take new land and plant it to corn 
one year. The result is that a few 
insect pests mature there which will 
be on hand the next year. Plant this 
land to corn the next year and these 
insect pests multiply and you find 
perhaps a few corn lice, a few stalk 
worms, a few insects that injure the 
tassel and some worms in the matured 
ears. Plant to corn the third year 
and these enemies are very numerous 
and perhaps it is with difficulty that 
a stand of corn is obtained. The ma- 
tured ears are all more or less worm 
eaten. Good seed corn is hard to 
find and the worm dust is so thick 
that perhaps the corn must be shelled 
before it will be fit to feed the horses. 

But sow this land to oats the sec- 
ond year. They have very few pests, 
but were you to continue sowing oats 
on the same piece of land they would 
soon have millions of enemies too. 
However sow this land one year to 
oats and one to wheat and then put 
to corn and your corn is as free from 
enemies as it was the first year. 

Sow land to wheat one year and 
you will find a few pests. Sow the 
second year and you have plenty. 
Sow the third and you will most like- 
ly find chinch bugs, straw worms, and 
who knows what all. 

It is well to know that everything 
has its enemy, even to alfalfa or 
clover. Pocket gophers injure many 
fields of these. 

Study the subject from the orchard, 
through the grain fields, in the bins, 
until it is rounded up in prime beef 
or pork, and enemies to success are 
lined up in battle array to either de- 
stroy the results of man’s efforts or 
sharpen his wits. And I believe they 
were put here for the latter purpose 
—for man’s own good. Let us take it 
that way anyhow, and kick against the 
pricks no longer, but steer as straight 
a path as we can through the diffi- 
culties. 

Arrange the farm land so that all 
of it can be rotated every five years. 
Say oats one year, wheat one year, 
clover or some other legume, say al- 
falfa, two years, and corn one year. 
Feed all these products to the stock 
and put the manure cn the land. This 
will do away with the pests that are 

















EATS AND DRINKS, | 
BUT CAN'T Suck Bipot 

N bh imals. : 
Sarple Cooley Weaner \free Yor 30 any 
which time you may return weaner or Temit 
retail price, which is 500, 


COOLEY MFG. Co., 
551 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO, 1 
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NO EXTRA 
in latest style, 
not » 
8.75, 0 onder not even one 








aca SOlid Cold Filled 
The Ce peti termed ep te “4 Ch see 
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finely finished 7 ruby 
wind and pendant set. Warranted a 


20 Years 
SPECIAL CLOSING: OUT BALE, Mrs tetmaig 
seenan "Wuteteio tora chatGananly. 

Joweiry Co., F 16, 129 W. 








so great a hindrance to the producing 
of good crops and you will make far 
more money. 

I know that at the end of five years 
you will be worth more money and 

















will not have worked nearly so hard, the week, 
Try it and you will live longer, be HM ie avera 
happier, healthier and wealthier. talled for 
JAMES WILTSE, yee fro! 
° run from 
MAYFIELD, KY., NOTES, utire est 
sonable h 
Editor Rural World: Since it hag 9 04 00d, 
been quite a while that I attempted There 1 
to write a letter to the good old Rural seers, © 
World and let its many readers hear Me rek ‘\ 
from this part of the state, I thought #§ pchase 
that I would try again. demand f 
In this county (Graves) the crops #% #me com 
have been cut short to some extent, by 9 % seeme 
drouths, but this year the effects of ™ litile tim 
the drouth has been more serious than # #4 selle 
in 1912-13. Not many farmers got out J tion ea 
a full crop. Corn will be a scarce am J ice had 
ticle here another year. Owing to the —M Prices w 
early spring, the most of the ridge @ te mark: 
farmers planted their corn early and 9 There w: 
the drouth coming on them, and con- nixed sti 
tinuing as long as it has, they can hare 9 #llers, a1 
vest a small yield only. Bottom farms ket Was © 
will make a very fair yield of com HOGS- 
The tobacco crop is reported shorter 9 ‘ere wa: 
than it has been for the last five or six 9 ts and 
years. Some portions of the county gf ened ac 
has more acres planted than others, 9 00 as s 
| while all reports far below an am — ity desi 
|erage crop. Since we are having mod- the s 
/erate rains our tobacco crop might seenlay 
| prove good in quality. ull 
Wheat made a fair yield under the Several 
unfavorable weather conditions, but of 9% 99.75, 
course, was cut short, too. Hay is than any 
scarce also, and like all other feed bulk of t 
stuff, prices high. Live stock off @ Which w: 
prices and not many in good condition bulk sold 
on account of the shortage of the Wa there we 
ter supply and the failure of pastures: 9 ‘td of ti 
Many of the farmers have baled thelt the high 
wheat straw, and a large amount Ba wh 
corn will be cut and shocked, in order food sha; 
to try to carry the stock through the = Bor 
winter. All fruits and vegetables sur ape 
plies short, a few apples and tain ar 
but of a very poor quality. the ere 
Kentucky. RICHARD E. WINGO. tough 
3 paid 
CALL. eal 
For farmer candidates for Congress @ ® pay p1 
and State Legislature, to attend amd selle 
convention to organize the Farm (ages at | 
Congressional League, for the purpos? Be Pigs a: 
candidacy of the i fund a | 


of promoting the 
farmers for Congress and State 
lature and to promote the farmers’ i 
terests. 

Convention to be held August nae 
| 25, 1914, at Hoerber’s Hall, 2135 
Island ave., Chicago, Il. Fa oe: 
who are not candidates are invite | 
ganization committee, Conrad -— 4 
Hawkins, Idaho; Frank Opila, v. 
versville, Minn.; John Syks, 1737 By 
20th street, Chicago, Ill. Bote = 















Egg-eating is a bad habit and ® Ha 
one to break. The axe is 4 f 
only sure cure for a hen that ws 
ten into such evil ways. Hens ®°— 
get this habit if the nest boxes © 
dark. a 
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: it ly Market Report 


‘ue Prices Irregular—Farly Gains 
' Subsequently Lost—Cattle Are 
Steady—Sheep Scare. 








(ATTLE—A very light supply of na- 
ae cattle, the combined estimate call- 
ieefor 1,500 cattle, of which less than 
was for the native division. While 
yun is scant compared with the 
nts the fore part of the week, it 
right in line with the usual Friday 

, and no less than was expect- 
aA scant supply of beef steers, and 
pst of the run being butcher she 
got. Only a few scattering head of 

was sold, and not enough were 
g band to give the market a test. 
While there was not a heavy_demand 
jrthe small supply of cows and heif- 
sas there never is at this stage of 
fe week, yet the market was fairly 
yiive and practically all of the butch- 


| 





gual week-end dullness which ap- 
pared in places. 
galers, and carried more or less com- 
poo kinds. One bunch of prime veal- 
gsmade $11.25, the top, and regarded 


fe week on vealers. Stockers and 


ike far feders were quiet, with a light sup- 
py. A good clearance was effected in 
> years the native division. 
ey and Quarantine run was the smallest of 
> hard, HB fe week, but at that it was fuly up to 
Ber, be Mie average for l’riday. The estimate 
er. ulled for 32 cars, nearly all of which 
TSE, wre from Oklahoma. A very small 


mo from Southeastern territory. The 
, wtire estimate was on hand at a rea- 
pnable hour, and the market was off 


it has fa good, early start. 
empted There was a good demand for the 
- Rural seers, considering the stage of the 
s hear Mvek. While order buyers did not 
hought purchase heavily, yet there was enough 
demand from them to offer packers 
crops 9 me competition. The latter, howev- 
ent, by fe, seemed to want the steers, and but 
scts of jm little time was lost in getting buyers 
is thaa mi sellers together. The steers got 
zot out ation early, and by noon the clear- 
ree ar ace had been pretty well effected. 
to the Prices were steady throughout, and 
» ridge § themarket had a good tone for Friday. 
ly and @ There was no change in canners or 
d con- nixed stuff. The small supply aided 
n hat- gllers, and, with a good demand, mar- 
farms jm tet was on a strong, active basis. 
’ corn. HOGS—A very small supply, and as | 
shorter there was a good demand from ship- 
or six Pets and city butchers, the market 
county #@ ened active and fully 15c higher. As 
others, # nas shippers had selected what 
n ay- (ty desired the market dropped back 
gmod- J the same basis as the close on 
might ney and from then on was rather 
ler the Several loads early in the day went 
put of #4 $9.75, which was just 15¢ higher 
Jay is @ ‘tan any hogs brought in Chicago. The 
- feed- Me bulk of the hogs went at $9.40@9.65, 
off in was also much better than the 
ndition # Mk sold for in Chicago, as the bulk 
he wae Me Here went at $9.10@9.40. The low 
stures. fe ‘Md of the bulk here was as high as 
j their @ Le high end in Chicago, so that taken 
unt of #§%a whole the grade was in pretty 
| order 00d shape 
gh the The good hogs that met the approval 
s sup Me “shippers and city butchers went at 
eaches Ww and better, while mixed and 
Wain grades sold at $9.30@9.35, and 
1GO. te rough packers at $8.30@8.60. Pack- 


fs paid $9.40@9.60 for the hogs they 
Meured, but they did not purchase a 
Mat many, as they were not willing 






pay prices up in line with shippers 
nd the sellers were unwilling to sell in 
rmers iM es at offers made. 
urposé Pigs and lights that were good 
of the @ good, active trade, but the 
Legit ie Morer kinds were not wanted at any 
rs’ ine , and therefore were irregular 
ad Prices in a great many cases were 
24 and Wstisfactory. Best went at $9.15@ 
5 Bie W855, fair to medium grades at $8.40@ 
mers and the poor kinds at $7@8, with 
od. OF ME MMe trashy stuff under $7. The 
Sikes, found many hogs unsold. 
Bro HEEP—There was little or no ma- 
l change to the trade, but all 


» fat offerings were ready sale at 
€s that were fully as high as any 
week. Lambs showed a gain 
oy week of 25@40c, while mutton 
P are close to 75c higher than at 
ose last week. Other kinds also 
4 good advance. The supply 
Cleaned up early in the day. 
» fat lambs sold at $8.50@8.65, 





) 








g stuff sold steady, allowing for the | 


Only a handful of | 


sqarter higher. This is also top for | 





} 











| $3.75 @4.00. 


the latter price being the highest paid 
here in several weeks, while a medium 
grade of lambs went at $8@8.40 and 
the culls at $5.50@7.00. Buyers did 
not cull the lambs very deep, as the 
competition was a little too sharp. 
Most of the sheep that sold for kill- 
ing purposes went at $5.25, with some 
of the plain grades at $5. Breeding 
ewes are seling at $5.75@6.00 if good 
to choice, while others are going at 
$4.50@5.50. Best stockers*and chop- 
pers are bringing $3.50@4.50 and plain 
stockers $2.50@3.40. Bucks are worth 


HORSES—With a very light run and 
only a few city purchasers on the mar- 
ket, the trade was on a lifeless order 
from the outset and no improvement 
was noticed as the day grew to a close. 

MULES—A few big mules of extra 
good quality were selling and a miner 
or a good quality pitter, but aside from 
these there was no trade and these 
were only scattering sales. 





CROPS IN TEXAS. 





We read a daily paper that is pub- 
lished in Ft. Worth. It gives crop re- 
ports and also account of rains. From 
this paper and news gleaned from | 
travelers it seems we Texas farmers 
are more successful this year than 
usual. Wheat and oats did not come 
up to expectations when threshed. Both | 
were injured by rust. However they } 
were just about the average. Some 
wheat made 22 bushels to the acre. 
The good price for oats made up for 
the light crop. 

Corn is spotted. In some fields | 
there is a half crop, in a few a full 
crop. On new ground and rich, tight, 
black sandy soil there is no corn; 
it burned up during the long drouth. 
There were weeks and weeks when 
not a drop of rain fell and hot winds 
blew to scorch and ruin corn in the 
bloom. 

Our milo maizé is uhe best crop we 
have. It resisted the hot winds and 
made some fine feed. Farmers are 
having their eyes opened to the fact 
that silos we must build to save the 
feed crop when these fearful drouths 
come. 

Cotton isn’t made -et—it is full of 
bolis and promises a good crop. | 

Berries were plentiful. Peaches | 
not so plentiful, though we sold some} 
from our small orchard and have! 
every jar full of preserves, 
peaches, pie peaches and plain canned | 
peaches. 

We are now having green peas and | 








okra to cook. Later on we will have | three parts of corn bread, one part of | 
| boiled egg. 


tomatoes. They are ripening. 

The melon crop was unusually | 
good. My eldest brother has sold| 
about $160 worth from a patch less | 
than two acres; besides he has given | 
many away, fed a cow and hogs all! 
they would eat and still has melons | 
on the vines. This same brother ex- 
pects to sell $100 worth of honey. We 
had a wet spring, which was most 


favorable for wild flowers. Every | 
fence row and woodland corner | 
looked like a flower garden. Bees | 


swarmed more, and made more honey | 
from these early blossoms than 1| 
ever knew them to store in one sea- | 
son. They are now gathering honey | 
from the countless millions of cotton | 
blossoms. 

Yes, taking stock of farm products 
makes us feel that our Texas farmers 
have little to complain of and much 
for which to be thankful. 

EARLY ALICE. 





CARE OF YOUNG CHICKS. 


Prof. H. L. Kempster, of the Missouri 
experiment station, says: Studies at 
the Missouri experiment station war- 
rant the following recommendations in 
regard to the care and feeding of young 
chicks: 

During the first two days of the 
chick's life it should rest and be kept 
warm. It is better without having 
food until it is 48 hours old. Then 
the following mixture should be fed 
in dry litter and also in a shallow 
tray: Three parts of finely cracked | 
wheat, three parts of finely cracked 
corn, one part of steel cut oats. Keep 
some of this in the litter all the time. 

Chicks should have access to a clean 
drinking fountain, which should be so 
constructed that they can not get 
themselves wet. It is desirabi¢ to 
give them access to sour skimmilk or 
buttermilk. 





pickled | ~ 


Take No 


Chances 


With Your Expensive 


Alfalfa ana Clover Seed. 


Don’t lose the cost of your seed and 
labor—get a catch and a profitable 
yield. Inoculate your soil with the 
bacteria, or germ, that helps the 
plant absorb free nitrogen from the air. 


rm 

Packed in 
one and 
five acre 
cans. 





THE 


} The Improved German Sil hnocukator, Nebio~ Hainer Process 





PURE CULTURE 


SIMPLEST SAFEST AND SUREST SYSTEM 





Absolutel 

Guarante 

to retain 
strength and 
virulence six 
moni m 
date of ship- 


ment. 











OF SOIL INOCULATION FOR ALL LEGUMES 


The use of ““NITRAGIN,”’ pure cul- 
ture, insures a good stand—promotes 
a healthy, vigorous growth—increases 


the yield, and adds 


to its feeding value. 


The use of pure culture for inoculat- 
ing legumes is endorsed by the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
Experiment Stations, and Agricultural 


Authorities. 


Prepared in the Laboratories 


of the- German-American ““NITRAGIN”’ 
Company. Distributed by 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 


Union Stock Yards 


Chicago, Ill. 


Write for Booklet and Fall Particalars. 








SEEDS 


MAIN & MARKET, 


Cenuine Bluegrass, (Poa PratensisJ 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 
SAINT LOUIS. 





Twice daily the chicks should re- 
ceive rolled oats or the following mix- 
ture: Three parts of bread crumbs, 


This mixture may be fed 
dry, or it may be moistened with sour 
milk. A very small amount of char- 
coal and finely cut green food should 
be fed. 

Continue the mixture of wheat, corn 
and oats until the chicks are four 
weeks old, changing gradually from 
the finer to more coarsely ground feed. 
Keep the following mixture in a box 
where chicks may run to it at all times: 
30 parts of wheat bran, 30 parts of 
cornmeal, 30 parts of wheat middlings, 
10 parts of beef scrap, sifted fine, and 
one part of bonemeal. 

Keep fine charcoal and grit where 
chicks may have free access to it. Feed 
four tims daily. Continue the green 
feed and give the chicks milk. It may 
be advisable to feed a wet mash oncea 
day at 4 p. m. Feed only what the 
chicks will eat up clean before going 
to roost. 

Change gradually from chick food to 
cracked corn and wheat. Chickens 
that are not yarded should be fed 
on corn and wheat in litter as a 


| scratch food and should also have ac- 


cess to a dry mash in a hopper where 
they can help themselves. 

Raise chickens with the simpiest ra- 
tions possible. Clean food, consisting 
of cracked and ground grain; animal 
food, such as sour milk, buttermilk, 
commercial meat scrap and bonemeal; 
clean water, plenty of shade, comfor- 
table and dry quarters, freedom from 
lice and access to clean fresh earth, 
are essentials for successful brooding. 





Braden Direct 2:01%, has been 
shipped from his home atable in Den- 
ver to Cleveland for the final touches 
before the opening of the Grand Cir- 
cuit at that city. The black horse is 
in superb condition this season so far, 
and may be regarded one among the 
two minu* ‘bilities for the com- 
ing seasv 
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ATTACHMENT with 
harvester cuts snd throws 
piles on orin 
rows. Man horse cut and 
Gok cquieengens > 
der Soldin every state. Priceonly $20. ith fodderbinder, 
J.D. Borne, Haswell, Colo., writes: ““Yeureorn harves: 
| teris all you claim for it; cut, tied and shocked 66 
acres milo, cane and corn last year.” Testimonials and 
catalog free, showing pi of harvester. Address 
| MANUFACTURING CO., Sailing, Kansas, 


Road Grader & Ditcher 


On Ten Days’ Free Trial 
rt shee et Sad gg vem 
° ig expensive kind. mar 
and | team this Martin Road Grader and 
Ditcher does as much 
road work in | day as 
10 men and teams with 4 





















APPLES 


From Grower to Consumer 


Have 10,000—or more—bu. of fine winter 
apples for sale. To cut out the middleman. 
I solicit correspondence with farmers’ Co-Op. 
associations. Last year I sold a car load 
farmers of Bucklin, Kan., and refer to P. O. 
Davis, Sec. of Farmers’ Co-Op. of that place, 
as to the quality of my fruit. These apples 
are grown on the western slope; irrigated; 
the altitude and minerals in soil gives them 
a fiavor and keeping qualities which can- 
not be equaled east of the Rocky Mts. Va- 
rieties are Ben Davis, Winesap, Jonathans, 
Rome Beauty, Huntsmans Favorite, etc, 


J. 6. NEFF, 2°%*! Delta, Colo. 
WATCH ts" FREE 





Grower 
STEM 
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i? Horticulture 


SELECT SEED NOW FOR NEXT 
YEAR, 

Farmers are beginning to recognize 
that “blood will tell” in plants as well 
as in animals and evidence of this fact 
is shown in the increased demand for 
good seed every year. But too many 
farmers depend on “the other fellow” 
to provide this good seed when as a 
matter of fact everyone can by the ex- 
penditure of a little time not only in- 
sure his own supply of better seed, but 
the best seed that can be used. Plants 
are extremely sensitive to a change in 
soil and climatic conditions and be- 
cause a man made a good yield of cot- 
ton or corn 20 miles away, or, for that 
matter, on a neighboring farm is no 
sign the seed from that yield when 
planted under other conditions is go- 
ing to make the best yield. The only 
way a farmer may be sure of having 
the best seed is to breed and select 
the seed from his own fields and the 
time to go about this selection is right 
now while the plants are to be parents 
of the seed are growing in the field. If 
like produces like then the farmer 
must know something of the parentage 
of the seed that he is going to plant 
and the only way to do this is to watch 
the development of the plants in the 
field. This is true of plants, but par- 
ticularly so of cotton and corn, and 
it is none too soon to commence going 
through the corn fields to be planted 
next year. Study and learn what con- 
stitutes an ideal stalk of cotton or 
corn and with this ideal firmly fixed in 
your minds eye take a little spare time 
to go through your field and study the 
individual plants. When you find one 
that comes near fitting the image that 
you have in mind mark it in some way 
so that when the time comes for gath- 
ering, the fruit from this plant may 
be kept separate from the rest and 
specially taken care of. Select for 
parent plants only such as are grow- 
ing under average conditions and avoid 
those that have been especially favor- 
ed either in the matter of distance or 
of land fertility. In the same way 
avoid those plants’ that, while in 
themselves of fair development are in 
close proximity to diseased or notably 
inferior plants. Remember that sel- 
dom is a seed fertilized by the plant 
that bears it, but this fertilization is 
apt to come from the neighboring 
plants. If these are of inferior de- 
velopment then we are breeding from 
a@ scrub and scrub blood is no more 
desirable in seed than in animals. 

Much corn this year, while attaining 
normal growth of the plant, was in- 
jured just at the time that it was per- 
fecting the fruit. Under these circum- 
stances much of the corn so produced 
is going to be of low vitality so it is 
particularly important in selecting 
corn seed we do so from some field 
that has either by reason of better soil, 
more fortunate climatic conditions or 
better cultural methods escaped this 
damage. The ideal stalk of corn and 
the one from which it is generally best 
to save seed is that one of medium 
height, stocky and well provided with 
leaves, showing that it has good root 
development and that bears its fruit at 
a moderate height from the ground. If 
it bears one good ear we should be sat- 
isfied, but if there are more than one 
ear when it comes time to gather the 
ears, take the best one, if both are 
equal value take both. Wait until the 
corn is well manured before gathering 
and then when it is gathered place 
where it can dry out rapidly, where 
there is no danger of heating and 
where there will be a good circulation 
of air. It will be time enough some 
months hence to begin the gathering of 
seed for cotton but time can well be 
spent now in watching the growth of 
the plants and selecting -he parents of 
the next year’s cotton fields. Especial- 
ly is this important if it is desired, to 
increase the earliness of the plant. 

No occupation that the farmer can 
engage in will pay him better than 
time spent in selecting seed for next 
year’s crops. A single selection of 
corn in the field will easily increase 
the yield next year by five or 10 bush- 
els and in one day enough corn can 
be selected to plant 10 acres. Fifty 
bushels of corn for a day’s work and 
the satisfaction of haying something 











r 
better than your neighbor, and for 


which he will be willing to pay you a 
premium, is well worth working for.— 
Bulletin No. 11, Texas Industrial Con- 
gress. 





ILLINOIS STATE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY TO HOLD MEETINGS 
AUGUST 25 AND 26, 


The Illinois State Horticultural So- 
ciety will hold its second annual sum- 
mer meeting on August 25 and 26. The 
first sessions on the morning and aft- 
ernoon of August 25 will be held at 
Flora, Illinois, and the meetings on 
the following day will be held at Ol- 
ney. 

The great success of the mid-sum- 
mer meeting held last year warranted 
the holding of a similar convention 
this year, in spite of conditions which 
made the meeting seem for a time im- 
possible. A number of professors 
from the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Illinois have been se- 
cured for the program. 

Below is the complete program for 
the meetings: 

Flora, Illinois, Tuesday, August 25 
—10 a. m.: Traction, Cultivation and 
Demonstration—H. M. Dunlap, Savoy. 
Mechanical Sizing of Apples and 
Peaches with Demonstrations—J. 
Mack Tanner, Flora. 

Tuesday Evening, 7:30, Flora—TIn- 
sects, Injury and  contral—Apple 
Aphis; Leaf Hopper or Apple Weevil; 
Codling Moth, O. S. Watkins, Urbana, 
University of Illinois. 

Olney, Illinois, Wednesday, August 
26—Vegetables for Local Market—J. 
W. Lloyd, Urbana, University of Illi- 
nois. Blight, Modern Methods of 
Treatment—B. S. Pickett, Urbana, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 





THE GERMINATION OF CRIMSON 


CLOVER SEED 


Since November 1, 1913, there have 
been imported into the United States 
3,329,883 pounds of crimson clover 
seed. This seed comes mostly from 
France and Austria, where the har- 
vest season is practically the same as 
in this country. The time for seeding 
follows the harvest season so closely 
that only a part of the imported seed 
is received in time to be sown the 
year it is raised. If the conditions of 
storage are not the best the seed may 
lose materially in vitality between the 
time of harvest and that of seeding the 
next year. 

New seed of good quality is free 
from any brownish color, but old seed 
shows varying degrees of brown ac- 
cording to age and conditions under 
which it has been stored. The brown- 
ish color is an indication of poor 
germination—the darker the color the 
poorer the germination. Seed which 
shows a slight brownish color should 
be tested for germination before sow- 





ing, and no brown seed should be used | 
unless a germination test shows it 
will grow well. 


Germination tests of the 119 lots of | 


crimson clover seed imported in the} 
last eight months show an average of 
80 per cent of live seed. The germina- 
tion varied from 40 per cent for the 
poorest to 97 per cent for the best lot. 
As crimson clover seed loses its vi- 
tality rapidly, and as practically all 
the imported seed is 1 year old before 
seeding, an effort should be made to 
save domestic seed wherever possible. 
This is especially true of seed for lo- 
cal or home use, where it can be seed- 
ed without threshing or cleaning. 





Secretary W. J. Thubron, of the 
Pittsburgh Driving Club, has an- 
nounced the declarations from _ the 
early stakes for the Crand Circuit 
meeting at the Brunotse Island track, 
August 17-21, as follows: The Penn- 
sylvania, 2:10 trot, $5,000; Bertha 
Cary, Princess Todd, Francis Graham. 
The Iron City, 2:13 trot, $2,000; Bat- 
tle, Simmona, Peter Johnson, Sterling 
Hall. The Duquesne, 2:20 trot, $3,000; 
Belgravia, Derby Worthy, Brighton. 
The Keystone, 2:15 trot, three-year- 
olds, $2,000; Beatrice Mac, Hollyrood 
Mack, Ethel Spier, Princess Axworthy. 
The Homewood, two-year-old trot, 
$2,000; Hollyrood Constant, Sad 
Thoughts, Tryfast, Peter Kent, Sidney 
Forbes, Whiteley. The Fort Pitt, 2:10 
pace, $3,000; Akar, Jim B., Colusa, 





Lowest Prices 
Ever Made On 
World's Best Roofing 


Lightning-Prooft, Fire-Proof, Rust-Proof, 
Rot-Proof Galvanized Steel Roofing 
Lasts As Long As the Building Stands 


3  That’s the kind of a roof you want to invest 
1% your money in, isn’t it? 
‘ All roofing you have ever bought had three 
. cost prices—the first cost per square laid on 
the roof—the cost per year for up-keep— 
j the cost of property damage by leaks. 
: Here, then, is real roofing economy. 
i Once you have purchased and laid 
‘| Edwards Tighteote Galvanized Steel 
® Roofing your roofing expense for that 
building is at an end for all time. 
— Its cost per square is the lowest ever made. 
"Gi ‘Grip 
Eon Pe Patented 


ee Rw. 


Reo Cluster 
Steel Shingles 


Has no 
Its ser- 


p-keep cost. Property protection absolute. 
Always beautiful in 


i as long as building stands. 


appearance. Guaranteed Fire-proof, and mages 


Proof. Reducing the cost of your fire insurance. 


Edwards Exclusive Tightcote Process 
Makes Rust-Proof Roofing 


f The Edwards process of galvanizing 
makes the zinc spelter practically one piece withthe & 
steel. No ordinary galvanizing can compare with it. £ 
Each and every Edwards Metal Shingle, Metal Span- 
ish Tile, each sheet of Edwards Reo Steel Shingles, 
Grip Lock Roofng, Pressed Standing Seam or Roll mS 
gestion is dipped =e bath ay zine, apa oe hae 4 

‘his assures a uniformity. é@ edges are galvan- 

time after the metcl has been stamped and Hh ote Spanish Metal Tie 
tzed as heavily as the sides. Not the space of a pin-point on the steel ig 
exposed to rain, snow, frost, acids cr anything that destroys a steel roof. 


How To Test Galvanizing 


Take a piece of any other galvanized steel, bend it back and forth 
several times, hammering it down each time. You will then be able to 
flake off great scales of the galvanizing with the finger nail. Apply this 
test toa piece of Edwards Tizhtcote Galvanized Steel 
Rootfing—you’ll find no flaking—not a space on the /QayreaEe 
metal the size of a pin point exposed to rust. ; 


. Edwards Patent essere. 

i Interlocking Device #4 ‘5 
=| Prevents Warping, Buckling or RE RReS “ 
= Breaking, Protects Nail Holes foo =" 
—They Can’t Leak or Rust Weather Board Sidieg 


= This device not only takes care of expansion and contraction so that 
an EDWARDS Steel Roof never warps, buckles or breaks, but it isso 
designed that nails are driven through the under layer of metal only— 
nail holes are protected from exposure—cannot rust. Nospecial tools 
or experience needed to lay it—any one can do the / 
work—lay over old shingles if you wish. eis abla 


Reo Steel Shingles 


cost less—outwear three ordinary roofs and are 
your joy and pride forever. A most beautiful roof. 
No matter what kind of a building you havein mind 
there is a style of EDWARDS Tightcote Galvanized 
Roofing exactly suited to your needs. We manufac- 
ture and sell all of the many patterns of Edwards Reo 
Steel Shingles, Patented “Grip Lock’’, Corrugated, Standing Seam 
Roofing, Siding, Ceiling, etc., painted or galvanized, and all other 
kinds of the best grade of sheet metal Building Material. . 


Freight Paid Factory Prices} 


This is positively the greatest roofing proposition ever made. 
You can’t afford to neglect investigation. All we ask is a chance $5 
Corrugated to prove to you that we do indeed offer the lowest prices ever - 14 
made on the world’s best steel roofing. Won’t you write today 
for our freight prepaid price and be convinced. We are the largest manufac- 
turers of Iron and Steel Roofing in the world. We sell direct to you from the 
: r gest, most modern sheet-metal plant in existence. gm 
Us We save you all in-between middlemen’s profits. Because ii 
; of our immense purchasing power of raw materials—our | > 
wonderful manufacturing facilities and enormous out- : 
put, our prices are rock bottom. We prepay freight and § 
give you a binding guarantee against lightning losses. ; 


FREE—Our Big Roofing Book 


No matter whether your building is acorn-crib, fy 
barn, shed or mansion. Don’t for an instant con- \% 
sider investing your money in roofing of any kind \¥ 
until you have received our Roofing Book, illustra- 

ting and describing every conceivable kind of 
Sheet Metal Roofing and Building Material—and 
special offer and free samples of steel roofing. 
Postal or coupon brines Yea copy 
of Roofing Book No. 639 
The Edwards i, Co., 
6345-6395 Pike St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
We simply want the right to 
prove to you that our prices 
are really the lowest ever 
made on the World’s 
Best Roofing. Ask 
us to send you the 
m proof, which can 
not be disputed, 
free -and by 
mail prepaid. 


Largest Makers 
of Sheet Metal 
Building Ma- 
terial in the 
World 


Rock Face 
Siding 


4 


World’ | 
Greate: 
Roofindl 


y The Edwards Mfg. G. 

ee 6345-6395 Pike St., at 
©" Please send me free samples 
freight prepaid prices and s free 
World’s Greatest Roofing Book No 


ady- 

Made, Fire-Proot 
Steel Gara, Ate 
fords onan 
tion with the ree [.. 
sible investment. Is 
quickly set up cay 

. Direct-from- 


‘actory prices— 
Mostrate Festal beings " 
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jhe larger portion of the ration 
od to growing pigs should, of 
be made up of protein. From 
riod of two to six months old 
main object in feeding growing 
= ig to develop bone growth and 
courageing of the taking on a 
“aerate amount of flesh. This being 
ie. a ration that is excessive in pro- 
wa is detrimental in producing rapid 
‘ao and flesh growth. Wheat mid- 
r oats and field peas are good 
als for balancing a protein 

n for growing pigs. 


‘would not pay to build a silo for 
feeding because the hog is not 
to handle a large quantity of 

why feed. The stomach of the hog 

ig mall and they must be supplied 
a large proportion of concen- 
“aied material, like corn, wheat 
etc. For best results in fat- 

ing hogs it would be impractical 
fave the ration more than one-fifth 
juky feed. Brood sows which have 

deir growth can, of course, take a 

goch larger quantity of such feed. 

Jo this reason it would not be 
table to give fattening hogs more 
asmall quantity of silage, not to 

geeed one pound per day to a 200- 

pound fattening hog. A brood sow 

wighing 300 pounds could use to ad- 
yatage double that quantity. 





mOrIT FROM HOGS FOLLOWING 
CATTLE. 


Acareful accounting system applied 
ip 24 Iowa farms managed by men 
fnown to be careful and experienced 
feeders of cattle show conclusively 
that the practice of following cattle 
wih hogs is profitable, except pos- 
silly when young cattle in large num- 
bers are fed on ground corn and the 
st of grinding is very low. The 
best authoities believe that with the 
present narrow margin on fat cattle, 
itis inadvisable to feed without hogs. 
On the 24 Iowa farms in question, 
firing the feeding year beginning in 
the fall of 1909, the average profit on 
M1 cattle fed in bunches was $2.05 
pr head, not counting the profits on 
the hogs following them. The prices 
teeived for the cattle were very 
falisfactory. The 1504 hogs follow- 
ingthese steers, and which were given 
tra grain, were sold in the spring 
of 1910 with a profit of $6.67 per hog, 
Which, if credited to the steers, gave 
4 profit of $12.49 per steer. In the 
flowing feeding year, 1910-1911, 
ices were unsatisfactory and this 
@used a loss of 78 cents per head 
1138 cattle fed on 28 farms. The 
16 hogs following these steers, how- 
fer, returned an average profit of 
#33, and when this profit on the 
logs was credited to the steers, there 
Was a net profit of $4.04 per steer. 
From this it appears that when the 
seers sell for enough to break even, 
wif they show a slight loss, the hogs 
that follow will ordinarily make suf- 
t gains from the wasted corn to 
make the feeding operations profit- 
tle. Not only is steer feeding more 
Mofitable when hogs are used, but 
8 usually prove more remun- 
itive than if fed alone, because of 
large amount of feed they secure 
fom the droppings. 
humber of hogs to follow a 
Will depend on the method of 
8. Some farmers feed the steers 
Mere corn than they will eat and run 
hogs, figuring on the hogs get- 
iE the waste. While this may be 
800d policy when corn is cheap, it 
ful if it should be practiced 
xn high-priced grain. It is usually 
to figure on about one shoat per 
When shelled corn is fed and 
When ear corn is fed. In case the 
Sma is ground or soaked, or silage is 
the number of hogs would be 
he aim should be to run 
h hogs to clean up all the waste 


— daily gains that the hogs make 
ton aunt materially on the condi- 
be bs the feed yard. They will also 
ected by the quantity of grain 

h and the form in which it is fed. 
Seheral, it is probable that when 
is fed one-third of a bushel of 


fd corn a day, a: 
three t ’ pproximately 
i — of a pound of pork will 
ined. When ear corn is fed 


) 
the gains will be greater. 





On the 
other hand, if corn meal or corn-and- 
cob meal is fed the amount of pork 
produced is very small, as the grain 
is much better utilized by cattle. In 
fact, experience and experimental evi- 
dence show that when corn is most 
efficient for steers it is least so for 
hogs, and vice versa. 

The gain will be greater if the 
steers are fed some leguminous hay 
or some concentrate high in protein, 
such as oil cake. Nearly al! farmers 
give the hogs corn in addition to that 
secured from the droppings. Corn for 
the hogs should always be fed away 
from the cattle and should usually be 
given first, so that the steers may not 
be annoyed. The hogs should also 
be provided with separate watering 
places and separate places to lie 
down, 

The paving of fecd lots is parti- 
cularly important when hogs are fol- 
lowing cattle. It has been definitely 
shown that hogs following steers on 
paved lots make noarly one pound 
more of pork per bushel of corn fed 
to steers than do those in ordinary 
mud lots. With pork at six cents a 
pound, this item will amount to 
about $1.50 per steer. Moreover, with 
the unpaved lot it frequently happens 
that a period of warm weather occurs 
during the winter and the lots be- 
come very muddy, making it neces- 
sary to ship cattle before they are 
ready. This sometimes causes a con- 
gestion of the market, with a conse- 
quent drop in prices. The feeder who 
is forced to ship because of muddy 
lots may lose more in one year than 
the cost of paving. Not only will the 
cattle make better gains, but animals 
that are covered with manure and 
mud are usually discriminated against 
to the extent of 10 to 15 and some- 
times 25 cents per hundredweight. If 
the manure is dropped in open yards 
and exposed to the weather, much 
plant food is lost. On the other hand, 
with that dropped on paved floors and 
in sheds, the losses may not be so 
great. 

These results are described in 
Farmers’ Bulletin 588, “Economical 
Cattle Feeding in the Corn Belt.” 


BEES AND CROPS. 





The workers of one bee colony 
cover aS much as twice the distance 
between the earth and the moon in 
one day. The distance of the moon 
from the earth is 237,600 miles. There- 
fore the gathering of about 10 quarts 
of honey means, totaling the flight of 
all the workers of the colony, a flight 
of some 475,200 miles. 


It will be seen that there is no other 
insect so highly developed for carry- 
ing the essential pollen from flower 
to flower as the honeybees. ‘heir in- 
telligence, their energy, their social 
habits and the ease with which they 
are kept under control stamp them 
at once as a great ally to the tiller 
of the soil. The practical beekeeper 
in any district is a confederate who 
should be welcome to all. 

The sons of the farmer and others 
engaged on the land are instructed in 
pruning, grafting, budding and other 
adjuncts for obtaining a living from 
the soil, but none of these are more 
necessary than an acquaintance of 
bee management, the practical part of 
it at least. Apart from the profits 
from the sale of the honey, or that 
used in the home, the presence of 
bees on a homestead are as necessary 
as the implements of husbandry, if 
not more so. 

Sir John Lubbock, in “Bees, Ants 
and Wasps,” referring to the color 
sense of bees, says: The consideration 
of the causes which have led to the 
structure and coloring of flowers is 
one of the most fascinating parts of 
natural history. Most botanists are 
now agreed that insects, and especial- 
ly bees, have played a very important 
part in the development of flowers. 

While in many plants, almost in- 
variably with the inconspicuous blos- 
soms, the pollen is carried from 
flower to flower by the wind, in cases 
of almost all large and brightly col- 
ored flowers this is done by the 
agency of insects. In such flowers the 
colors, scents and honey serve to at- 
tract insects, while the size and form 
are arranged in such a manner that 
the insects fertilize them with pollen 
brought from another plant, 


The Shepherd 








PREPARATION OF CORN FOR FAT- 
TENING LAMBS. 


The relative efficiency of the differ- 
ent methods of preparing corn for fat- 
tening lambs has been tested for two 
years at the Iowa station and during 
that time some very interesting infor- 
mation has been secured. Is it profit- 
able to shell or grind the corn? How 
about corn and cob meal? Had one 
best feed the same preparation during 
the entire period? Does the cob have 
feeding value? Just how shall we pre- 
pare our corn for greatest financial 
returns? are some of the questions 
that the experiments have answered. 
In referring to the work that has been 
done Professor J. M. Evvard, assistant 
chief in animal husbandry at the lowa 
station, says: 

“It is particularly ; ratifying for the 
busy farmer to know that the scoop 
shovel and the edge of the feeding 
bunk is sufficient equipment for the 
efficient preparation of corn during 
practically the entire feeding period. 
It may be profitable, however, to grind 
some of the corn when putting on the 
final finish.” 

The teachings of these experiments 
he briefly summarizes as follows: 

1—A combination of preparations, 
happily manipulated by the skillful 
feeder, should be more efficient than 
a single preparation taken through 
the entire period. To illustrate, one 
can start the lambs out on whole ear 
corn, change to broken and finally 
finish on a mixture of broken and 
ground, or he could start out on corn 


and cob meal and finish largely on | 
~ combination of roughages would be 


corn meal. The general aim should 
be to “keep the feed a bit better than 
the lambs.” 

2—Whole and broken corn fed con- 
tinuously are both very efficient in 
that they show a maximum of profit 
per lamb. 

3—Shelled corn is more efficient 
than the ground in that the gains are 
produced more cheaply and the profits 
per lambs are greater. 

4—Corn and cob meal seems to be 
quite efficient when corn is very high 
in price; if corn is very cheap, how- 
ever, it is not. Peculiarly cnough in 
these trials, when considering the feed 
required to produce an equal quantity 
of gain, we find that 100 pounds of 
ground cobs (comparing corn and cob 
meal to corn meal), saves 462 pounds 
of ground corn, plus 4.2 pounds of oil 
or cotton-seed meal, plus 16.4 pounds 
of alfalfa hay plus 20.6 ; ounds of corn 
silage. Assuming thet the corn grain 
is worth one cent 2 pound, the oil 
meal one and a half cents, the alfalfa 
hay one-half cent,andthecorn silage 
one-sixth cent we find that the hun- 
dred pounds of cob replaces 62.1 cents’ 
worth of other feedstuffs. This is 
figued on the basis of home weights. 
Evidently there is some _ nutritive 
value to the cob, bulky and fibrous 
though it is. Unfortunately the corn 
and cob meal Ig@t shrank quite heavily 
going to market which tended to re- 
duce the profits per lamb even though 
the cost of 100 pounds gain was small- 
er than any of the single preparations. 
The possible big field of usefulness, 
however, for corn snd cob meal is 
with the wintering ewe or the stock 
sheep which have a maximum of need 
for roughage, and with which forced 
feeding is not the object; in other 
words where bulky fibrous feed is 
wanted for maintenance purposes the 
corn and cob meal will come into its 
own when corn is relatively high in 
price. 

5—The shrinkage of lamos en route 
to market is affected by the method 
of preparation as well as by the 
roughage fed. We find, as in our 
steer feeding work, that if silage (or 
hay) is fed as the lone roughness 
that the shrinkages are usually heavi- 
er than where a combination of si- 
lage and hay are used. The shrink- 
age en route from home feed lots to 
market is often such as to make the 
lambs which had the mcst economical 
record at home prove to be the least 
efficient of all. 

6é—Alfalfa is a priemier sheep 
roughage. The addition of silage to 
alfalfa is the practical thing in the 
corn belt. Silage should not be fed 
asa * roughage for fattening 
lambs; ould have some legum- 





Spring Pigs & Bred Gilts of the 
biggest type & highest gooey: 
Also Angus Cattle. J. FP. Vis- 
sering, Box 9, Alton, Hl. 

YOU CAN PUTA 


BONITA FARM SILO 


L ON YOUR FARM FOR 
SS }] ONE-THIRD THE COST 


Tested four years and fully guaran- 
teed. Act promptly. 


BONITA FARM, RAYMORE, MO. 


Keep Your Hogs 


Free From Vermin 
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Lice and parasites of all kinds worry the hogs, bring 
on disease, keep them from ing fat—they eat up 
profits. Here isthe simp device you ever saw 

or keeping hogs clean, healthy and increasing theig 
market price. 


Wasson’s Patent Rubbing Post 
filled with solid petroleum dip which is automatically 
applied right en the itch when the hog scratches him- 
self. Built so t a hog can scratch any partof his 
bedy. Always on the job and it costs 4c per head per 
year to keep them free from vermin. 

Throw AwayYeour DipTank,Save Time, 

Don't bother with a dip tank or Jet your h 
and lousy because you haven't the time to give 
dip. The Patent Rubbing Post catches the first nit 
and kills the growth. - = T 
the dip attracts them. You will be delighted. On! 
sold on a money back if not satisfied guarantee. 
Send for information and read ——— about 
it, Agents wanted. Every Buyer a r. 


Wasson Mfg. Co. %%Bank Bldg, Peoria, Hl. 








inous hay along with it. A happy 
either silage with alfalfa, or silage 
with clover. 

7—The profit per lamb must be kept 
uppermost in our studies of practical 
feeding trials because it is the rela- 
tive showing per lamb which determ- 
ines the net profits. 





DISEASE AND PARASITES. 


The prevention of disease is always 
more effective and economical than 
the cure. Every precaution should be 
taken to keep up the health of the 
flock, thus warding off as far as pos- 
sible the attacks of disease. Many of 
these attacks are the indirect result 
of failure to give the flock proper at- 
tention. 

An abnormal condition of the parts 
suffering from neglect affords an easy 
entrance for disease. Foot-rot, re- 
sults from failure to trim feet and 
from allowing the flock to run on 
poorly drained pasture, is a good ex- 
ample. 

Parasites are very troublesome to 
sheep and are probably the cause of 
as many failures as any other one 
thing. Stomach worms are the most 
troublesome of these at the present 
time. Rotation of pastures and avoid- 
ing land that has been grazed over by 
infected. flocks tends to hold these 
parasites in check. 

Precautions should be taken against 
introducing infected stock into the 
flock. Many flocks that have been en- 
tirely free from disease and parasites 
have suffered severe outbreaks as a 
result of failure to observe these pre- 
cautions. 





AGE FOR BREEDING. 


Ewes should not be bred before 
they are 18 months old, and this is 
the common practice in this country. 
In founding a flock it is better to se- 
lect ewes that have produced lambs. 
They have less trouble in lambing, 
and something may be seen of their 
breeding qualities, 





Just try making the lambs grow 
as fast as you can right from the 
start, and as soon as they get to 
weigh 60 or 70 pounds or more, sell 
them. You will find that they do not 
cost nearly as much as where you 
keep them all summer and then feed 
until January or February, and you 
will be that much ahead. 





Save all the tissue paper that comes 
into the house and keep it handy for 
wiping out greasy pans before they 
are put into the dish water. 
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COLMAN’S KURAL WORLD was estab- 
lished in 1848 by Norman J. Colman, 
who later became the first United States 
Secretary of Agriculture. As a clarion of 
advanced agriculture this journal has at- 
tracted nation-wide support, and is today 
held in highest regard by thousands of in- 
teliigent and discriminating readers. 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD strives to 

bring the greatest good to the greatest 
number at all times. Each issue is replete 
with helpfulness and good cheer. It is 
read for profit and pleasure, and yields a 
Satisfactory return to each individual sub- 
scriber. Our advertisers are rewarded with 
excellent results. 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD is mailed post- 

Paid to any address in the United States 
or island possessions for one dollar per 
year or three years for two dollars. All 
subscriptions payable in advance. Remit by 
draft, registered letter, postoffice or ex- 
press money order. In changing address 
give old and new addresses. 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD is published 

every Thursday at 718 Lucas Avenue. 
Contributed articles on pertinent subjects 
é@re invited. Address all communications to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 718 Lucas 
Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 








Entered in the postoffice at St. Louis, 
Mo., as second-class matter. 








With a membership of nearly a mil- 
lion women in the Consumers’ League 
up in arms concerning high prices, we 
have another militant force to be reck- 
oned with. 





With this country the only great 
producing nation at peace, Europe will 
look for its foodstuff this side of the 
Atlantic and now that Great Britain 
has promised protection on the high 
seas, great financial benefits must be 
America’s share. 





If any argument were needed why 
farmers should raise live stock and 
hogs, surely the record-breaking prices 
at the markets should be convincing. 
More and better live stock is needed 
and too many cannot compete in this 
profitable industry. Every farmer 
should do his share to take advantage 
of present conditions. 


BACILLUS-CARRIERS AMONG ANI- 
MALS. , 








The wide-spread attention which has 
in recent years been given to the ex- 
istence of “bacillus-carriers” is begin- 
ning to serve a useful purpose in elu- 
cidating the diseases of animals as 
well as those of man. The careful 
studies of Rettger and others on the 
bacillary “white diarrhoea” of young 
chicks have shown conclusively that 
infected ovaries constitute the real 
source of infection in this disease, the 
responsible organism, bacillus pullo- 





rum, being retained in the egg and 
thus transmitted to the developing 
chick. Among the more plausible ex- 
planations of the way in which the 
ovarion infection can be produced, it 
has been assumed, in the light of 
what is known regarding the carried 
conditions in typhoid fever, that chicks 
which recover from an attack of white 
diarrhoea may continue to harbor the 
specific organism for a long time, or 
perhaps permanently, without reveal- 
ing any untoward symptoms of the 
disease. Following this point of view, 
when maturity is reached the hitherto 
latent infection may be assumed to be- 
come actively centered in the ovary, 
especially in consideration of the in- 
tense physiologic activity occurring 
there during egg production. An ob- 
vious alternative explanation of the 
presence of the organism in the ova- 
ries lies in the possibility of infection 
after maturity, through the droppings 
of diseased chicks or through the 
agency of transmission by lice or 
mites. An important link in the chain 
of evidence needed to complete the 
cycle of infection has at length been 
obtained by Rettger, Kirkpatrick and 
Jones. They have demonstrated ex- 
perimentally that female chicks which 
are infected when small may develop 
into permanent bacillus carriers and 
be a constant source of danger to 
young and old stock. This carrier 
condition may be established in fully 
25 per cent of an infected flock. We 
have in these investigations, says the 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, which are likely to furnish 
methods for averting losses which run 
into thousands of dollars in the animal 
industry, an excellent illustration of 
the far-reaching effect which fruitful 
methods and suggestions derived from 
scientific medicine may exert in the 
problems of commerce, just as we have 
repeatedly pointed out how much med- 
icine has gained in many cases from 
the discoveries which have, in the 
first instance, been made in non-med- 
ical fields and particularly in the 
sciences underlying agriculture. The 
biologic sciences are so closely inter- 
related that every one of them or 
its applications is likely to profit by 
the successful pursuit of another. 


CANCER NOT A DISEASE OF THE 
BLO 








Cancer causes thousands of pre- 
ventable deaths because people do not 
seek surgical treatment in time, even 
after they know they have the disease. 
Surgeons with practices so extensive 
that their reports furnish a reliable 
guide have shown that cancer patients 
even after discovering some suspicious 
symptoms wait on the average a whole 
year before they seek treatment. To 
control the disease with our present 
knowledge the first thing to do is to 
eliminate this fatal delay. To do this 
it is necessary to understand why pa- 
tients are so loath to seek examina- 
tion. A misapprehension which con- 
stitutes one reason for reluctance to 
consult a physician in time, is the no- 
tion which still prevais that cancer 
is a constitutional dis@ase caused by 
some poison in the blood. Those who 
hold this mistaken opinion commonly 
believe that the disease is hereditary 
and in a vague way they think there 
must be some taint handed down from 
one generation to another which 
causes cancer to flourish in certain 
families. Such misapprehension com- 
bined with the notion which has long 
prevailed that cancer is incurable and 
that it is of no use to try to have any- 
thing done for it, accounts for the 
extraordinary delay of the sufferer in 
seeking relief in some cases. A fur- 
ther probable cause is the fact that 
cancer in the early stages is relatively 
painless. Many a surgeon has wished 
that cancer in its early manifestations 
might cause the sufferer half as much 
trouble as the toothache, in which 
case the patient would surely be driv- 
en to seek relief in time. Cancer is 
at first a local growth and not a gen- 
eral disease of the system. This fact 
is of the utmost importance, since it 
holds out the high hope of cure if the 
malignant growth is removed before it 
has time to spread to other parts of 
the body. Cancer appears in other 
places because small particles or cells 
are carried away from the first site 
and start new growths elsewhere. The 
great hope of cure therefore lies in 
removing cancer entirely from the sys- 





tem before it has a chance to spread 
from its first foothold. 

The reason why so many people 
came to believe that cancer was a 
blood disease is because it was ob- 
served to come again in the same or 
other parts of the body after having 
been apparently cut out. It was nat- 
ural to assume that when the disease 
kest coming back in this manner there 
must be some tint in the blood. The 
trouble was that in earlier times can- 
cer was not really cut out. Surgeons 
then did the best they knew how, but 
without the advantages of modern 
methods they were unable successfully 
to exterminate the disease even in its 
incipient and local stage. This was 
principally because they did not op- 
erate extensively enough. The micro- 
scope has now shown us the paths by 
which cancer cells start their inva- 
sion of the body and modern surgeons 
are repeatedly successful in removing 
the disease once for all. Cancer is not 
a blood disease, and there is no conclu- 
sive evidence that it is hereditary. 
Many efforts have been made to show 
that the disease is transmitted from 
one generation to another or that at 
least a certain susceptibility to cancer 
is thus passed on. The evidence on 
this point, however, remains insuffi- 
cient. On the other hand, there is 
much statistical and experimental evi- 
dence to show that heredity plays a 
very small purt if any in the develop- 
ment of cancer. 


LUMBER ee INVESTIGA- 


N. 








The plans now being perfected for 
the forest service part of the inquiry 
to be made jointly by the departments 
of commerce and agriculture into tim- 
ber and lumber trade conditions in the 
United States provide for covering en- 
tirely new ground. 

Lumbermen are now admittedly con- 
ducting their operations with a large 
percentage of waste, said to be largely 
due to market conditions which make 
close utilization unprofitable. There 
is no general agreement as to the ac- 
tual causes of existing conditions and 
the responsibility for present undoubt- 
ed evils. With rapidly diminishing 
supplies of timber to draw upon, 
wasteful lumbering has come to be 
recognized as a matter of serious pub- 
lic concern and an inquiry to discover 
the causes and seek for possible rem- 
edies is regarded by forest service of- 
ficials as an urgent need. It is be- 
lieved that the lumber industry itself 
recognizes the need and will welcome 
an inquiry conducted along construc- 
tive lines. 

Private capital invested in timber- 
lands, mills, logging railroads, and 
other forms of equipment reach an 
enormous aggregate and the lumber 
industry, which employs 739,000 per- 
sons and has an annual output valued 
at 11-6 billion dollars, is the third 
largest in the country. In seeking to 
realize conditions which will safeguard 
the public against wasteful methods of 
timber exploitation, possible timber 
monopoly, and other objectionable 
practices while insuring healthy con- 
ditions and fair treatment for the 
lumber trade, an understanding of the 
basic facts is indispensable. These 
facts, however, have never been ascer- 
tained in their entirety. It is the pur- 
pose of the forest service to obtain and 
interpret them impartially, in co-op- 
peration with the other bureaus as- 
signed to the study. 

Lumbermen complain that the carry- 
ing charges created by interest on 
long-term investments, taxes, and cost 
of fire protection where such protec- 
tion is given compel them to operate 
even where lumber prices will not re- 
pay them the costs involved. The ne- 
cessity of operating under these condi- 
tions is advanced as the principal 
cause of waste since the market ts 
most easily glutted with lumber of the 
poorer grades, which must then be left 
unmanufactured. On the other hand, 
the public complains that the cost of 
lumber is so high. Overcompetition 
may result in destruction of timber re- 
sources with no commensurate advan- 
tage to the consumer, but with the cer- 
tainty of unnecessarily high prices lat- 
er. Yet restriction of competition on 
the part of lumbermen with a view to 
greater profits for themselves through 
higher prices is both contrary to law 
and highly objectionable from the 
standpoint of public policy, Thus a 





highly complex situation exists, 
attempt to adjust the present eo, 
of interests on a basis fair both to 
public and to the lumber ji UBStIY dq 

the 





mands full knowledge of al] 

Lines of inquiry provided tor oa 
plans of the forest service include 
present lumber output and de the, 
conditions known to the t 
overproduction, the effects upon Dro. 
duction and market prices of g 
tion in timber and of carrying ¢ 
producing and distributing Costs ip. 
cluding freight and the charges 
upon the product by wholesalerg and 
retailers, and the amount of wagtg 
der present methods of exploi 
Special attention will be given to 
means of utilizing low grades of lum. 
ber and by-products. 

It is recognized that the national fo. 
ests are becoming an increasingly jm. 
portant factor in the timber market 
through the offerings of Sovernment 
stumpage, and this aspect of the git, 
uation will receive careful analysis 
The question of future supplies and 
the need for the general practice of 
forestry to provide them is another 
important part of the field to be Cys 
ered. 

From the outset the data gathere 
by the bureau of domestic and for. 
eign commerce of the department of 
commerce will be correlated with 
those in possession of the forest gery 
ice and the bureau of corporations, to 
the end that a complete exhaustiyg 
study may be assured. Importations 
of timber products from foreign com- 
tries and the possible extension of for. 
eign markets for our own timber are 
recognized as factors which must be 
thoroughly considered. 








THE MISSOURI STATE FAIR JUDG 
ING CONTEST. 





$175.00‘ in Premium Money and a 
$50.00 Trophy Cup. 





The Missouri State Fair manage- 
ment wishing to encourage the inter- 
est in better live stock of all kinds 
have arranged for one of the best con- 
tests ever held. The contest will be 
staged Monday, September 29, 1914, 
All persons desiring to enter this con- 
test must send in their names 
Secretary John T. Stinson, Sedalia, 
Missouri, before Sept. 17, 1914. 

The following prizes will be award- 
ed to the best judges of the various 
classes of live stock: 

1—For the best judge of horses and 
mules; first $20, second $10, third $5. 

2—For the best judge of beef cattle; 
first $20, second $10, third $5. 

8—For the best judge of dairy cat 
tle; first $20, second $10, third $5. 
4—For the best judge of swine; 
first $20, second $10, third $5, 
5—For the best judge of sheep; 
first $20, second $10, third $5. 
6—For the best judge of saddle 
horses; a $50 trophy cup. 

The American Saddle Horse Breed 
er’s Association offers the $50 trophy 
cup to be awarded to the best judge 
of saddle horses. This First Annual 
Missouri State Fair Saddle Horse 
Judging Contest is a recognition of 
the Missouri boys and young men by 
saddle horse breeders and their off 
cial association. It is safe to Sa 
that the interest in the saddle hors? 
in Missouri is sufficient to bring 4 
large entry list to this contest 
that the contest will result in am 
aroused interest in saddle horse 
among the younger generation. 

The conditions governing the col 
test are as follows: 

This prize is offered to Missoutl 
farm boys under 22 years of age, 
students in the Missouri College # 
Agriculture who have made 
grades and who are residents of tt 
state of Missouri. 


Contestants will be required % 


judge at least four classes of 
horses which shall include five 
three gaited horses at the halter 
in action. 

Contestants will be allowed 15 mit 
utes in which to examine each 
and afterward will be allowed 
minutes each in which to state 
reasons for their placing of the ® 
mals. » 

The judges of the contest will ™ 
experienced horsemen. or 

The work of the contestants &™® 
be graded as follows: Bee 
Correctness of placing ...60 pe 
Reasons for placing .....40 P& 
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All young men who wish to com- 
te must apply to Secretary of the 
ptate Fair John T. Stinson, Sedalia, 
Missouri, for entry blanks before 
September 17th, 1914. 

The contest will be held on Tues- 
gay, September 29, 1914, of the state 
fair week, and contestants should re- 
port to the superintendent in charge, 
Mr. Howard Hackedorn, in the live 
stock judging pavilion at 9 o’clock on 
that day. 

The name of the successful contest- 
ant will be inscribed on the trophy, 
after which it will be placed in the 
Department of Animal Husbandry of 
fhe State University for a period of 
pot less than six months, after which 
it will be delivered to the winner. 

The winner of the trophy for any 
one year Will be debarred from com- 
petition for any trophy thereafter of- 
fered by the American Saddle Horse 
Breeder’s Association for judging sad- 
dle horses. 

The conditions governing the con- 
tests in other classes of live stock 
are as follows: 

j—Any farmer’s son under 25 years 
of.age, Who has never attended an 
agricultural college, or has never en- 
gaged in a stock judging contest of 
interstate or international nature dur- 
ing any pevious year, is eligible. 

9—Any agricultural college student 
who has never engaged in a stock 
judging contest of interstate or inter- 
pational nature during any previous 
year is eligible. 

3—All persons desiring to enter this 
contest must send their names. to 
Secretary John T. Stinson, Sedalia, 
Missouri, before September 17th. The 
contestants must report to the super- 
intendent in charge of the judging 
contest in the judging pavilian at 8 
a,m. Monday, Septeiber 28. 

4—No communication will be per- 
mitted between contestants during 
the contest. 

5—Each contestant shall indicate in 
writing on a card provided for that 
purpose his ranking of the animals in 
each class. These cards shall be 
handed to the superintendent. Con- 
testants will be allowed 15 minutes 
for judging each class of 
Each contestant shall appear singly 
before the judges and be _ allowed 
three minutes for stating his reasons 
for his placing of the animals of each 
class, 

6—Five 
class. 

7—The judging contest, excepting 
the saddle horse judging, will be held 
on. Monday, beginning at 8 o’clock a. 
m., and the special judges employed 
by the state fair will be required to 
feport at this time to act as judges 
In the student contest. 

&—The judges will together look 
over each class of stock to be judged 
and place the animals first, second, 
third and fourth and decide upon the 
essential reasons for placing the first 
above the second, the second above 
the third, the third above the fourth. 

$—When a contestant appears be- 
fore the committee his card indicating 
his placing of the animals shall be 
handed the judges. He shall then 
have three minutes to state his. rea- 
sons for such placing. 
shall constitute a 
Teasons. 

10Q—Each judge shall grade separ- 
aiely the contestants and the average 
of the grades shall be final grade on 
reasons. 

The judging contest has been very 
Successful in the past. A large num- 

t of the younger zeneration of live 
stock men have profited by the experi- 
ence and enthusiasm of a judging con- 
test. The older stock men should en- 
Courage the young men to try their 
judgment with the other young men 
of the state, 


animals shall constitute a 


perfect mark for 


H. HACKEDON. 


Sow a cover crop of some sort on 
the bare land that is steep enough to 
Wash. On such land more fertility is 
lost from lying bare all winter than 


| Would be removed by a crop. Any land 


Would pay expenses of a cover crop 
aid somthing beside. A legume crop 

t puts nitrogen in the soil, like 
Yetch or crimson clover is best. But 
Vetch seed is high priced and crimson 
tlover isn’t sure north of Missouri. 

© is a good cover crop. It is eco- 
ROmical in seed cost and makes good 

ter and early spring pasture. And 
Plowed under it adds considerable 
™us to the soil. 


Sixty points |; 





33 PIECE 
DINNER SET 
AND 

41 EXTRA | 
PRESENTS “< 


74: (6 
ARTICLE 
| ABSOLUTELY FRE 


| Want to Send You 
This Dinner Set 


Ou> plan for distributing these din- 
ner sets is very, very easy. You don’t 
have to send us a penny of ;cur 
money, and the little kindness we ask 
of you can be done during your spare 
time, when you are visiting your 
; neighbors. 





animals. ! 





Here’s What You Get. 
The ccm lete set of dishes con- 
tains 38 pieces. 
6 Dinner Plates. 
6 Saucers, 
6 Cups. 
6 Butter Dishes. 
6 Cereal or Fridit Dishes. 
1 Large Meat Platter. 
1 Large Cake or Bre 
1 Deep Vegetable Disu. 


Plate. 











Famous Rose Decoration. 


The beautiful, dainty American 
Beauty Rose decoration is the most 
popular design ever offered our read- 
ers. The bright red roses and the 
rich green foliage stand out clear 
‘and brilliant in the center of each 
piece, and to make the effect even 
more charming a rich gol¢ border of 
gold is run around the ed~e of each 
dish, thus giving the complete set an 
individuality and attractiveness not 
found in other dinner sets. 


Will Last For Years. 

The dishes are made of pure white 
ware, and are for hard usage as well 
as beauty. They are stronger and 
bigger than most dishes and with or- 
dinary care will last for years. They 
will not glaze or get streaky like 
most dishes and the ross and gold 
decoration is burnt into each ~icce 
and . 21 not wear off. 

You could not wish for a more com- 
plete set of dishes than this—33 
pieces. 

Made by a Famous Pottery. 

Any woman will be proud of our 
famous American Beanty Rose set 
which is complete and beautiful. They 
ere for every-day usage as well as 
for Sundays, and are the product of 
the famous Owen China Company, of 
Minerva, Ohio. We guarantee them 
to be genuine Owen Chinaware. 
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OUR EASY 
OFFER 


The coupon starts everything. Sign 
it and we will send you a large illus- 
tration in colors, showing this beauti- 
ful Dinner Set with its handsome 
decorations of red, green and gold. 


We will also send you a sample 
needle case, containing 100 different 
r cdles for every purpose, and 15 
darners, bodkins and large needles— 
a total of 115 needles. 


Our Dish Plan Is So .ery Easy. 


When you get this handsome needle 
case I want you to show it tc 16 of 
your neighbors and friends and get 
them to hand you 25 cents each in 
connection with a special offer I will 
tell you about when I send you your 
needle case. When you tell them 
about our great offer they will thank 
you for the opportunity to help you. 
Each person who hands you 25 cents 
is entitled to a complete case of these 
famous needles. I will send the needle 
cases to you so you can hand them 
to your friends when you tell them 
about our offer. In addition to the 
needle case each person also gets a 
special subscription to our big farm 
paper. 


You Will Be Surprised. 


You will be surprised how very, 
ve_y casy it is to get this set of dishes, 
No previous experience is necessary. 
When you get your dinner set you will 
be delighted and all your friends will 
envy you. 


It is so very easy to get this set of 
disk s t} many of our readers earn 
two, three and even more sets, and sell 
the extra sets to their friends at a 
big profit. Now, if you haven't already 
signed the coupon below, do so before 
you forget about it. 


Sign the coupon—it starts every- 
thing. ~ 














41 EXTRA 
ARTICLES FREE 


Our plan is full of SURPRISES and 

-IGHTS for those of our friends 

who are willing to lend a helping hand 
at spare times. 


The very first letter you get from 
us will surprise you befcre you open 
it. It will also deligh. . u by telling 
all about the big 40 piece post card 
collection which we want to give you 
in addition to the dishe:. We give 
y-u the 40 post cards for being 
prompt. 

These beautiful post cards ill not 
only please you—but they are so rare 
and attractive and printed in such a 
gorgeous array of colors that you will 
be delightfully surprised. 

Another Present for Promptness. 

/ 1d still, THAT is not all. One oe 
the prettiest surprises of all is kept 
a secret until the day yoa get the 
dishes and find a pretty present that 
you know nothing about. 

Isn't this a fascinating idea? 


And what makes it more so is that 
we have something nice for everycne 
o* your friends and neighbors, too, 
We'll tell you ALL about it as soon as 
we receive the coupon with your name 
on it. 


The coupon sta~:3; the whole thing— 
Sign it before you forget it. 


Mail This 
Coupon 
Today 7 


Colman’s Rural World, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


I want to get a 33 piece dinner 
set and the 41 extra gifts. Send 
me the sample needle case, picture 
of the dishes in color, and tell me 
all about your big offer. 





Name 


SOCCEROOS EES 


P, 0. SACG“ “FHC ECE CREE EeEs 


’. F. D. ocececcs cuMQR0s codcconuae 
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_ Home Circle 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN, 








One Sunday morn I simply closed my 
eyes 
While waiting for the muse to come 
around, 
Feeling weary, I soon in sleep was 
found, 
And then a scene before me did arise. 
There came a crash and with a dread- 
ful sound 
I saw a stranger badly hurt, indeed, 
I hurried there and back with great- 
est speed, 
Bringing something with which to 
bathe his wound. 
As I awoke the thought came with a 
bound 
Of that Samaritan we’ve read about, 
Who stopped his beast and helped 
the poor man out, 
While others let him lie there on the 
ground. 
The good man’s name to us was never 
given, 
Yet ’twas recorded in the book of 
heaven. 
ALBERT E. VASSAR. 





P. S—The above sonnet, the subject 
of which came to me in a dream, re- 
calls when a boy, in Poughkeepsie, a 
farmer was going home on a country 
road, a blacksmith of our house, with 
a load of empty barrels about 100 or 
so, which carried on his rack. The 
horses became frightened and ran 
away, throwing the driver to the 
ground, and some of the barrels on 
him. The noise attracted mother’s at- 
tention and our place high up, mother 
could see what had happened, and tak- 
ing hot water from the kettle and some 
clothes, she hastened to the scene and 
bathed the wound on the farmer’s 
limbs. Mother was always on hand 
when some neighbor was sick and was 
the good Samaritan all the while, and 
lived to be 86 years old. She lived 34 
years longer than father, who was a 
stout man, and the old saying is quite 
true, “A lean horse for a long pull.” I 
had the pleasure of sending her week- 
ly money-orders for 34 years, and her 
last year she had a professional nurse 
at her side, day and night, and then 
uncle and nephew and one of my 
brothers came to my assistance, and 
all of us together made her last days 
brighter than one could expect. Being 
a thousand miles away, I only had time 
to reach there the day of the funeral. 
Oh, what satisfaction came over me to 
know I had kept up those money-or- 
ders, enough to build two or three 
houses, but what is that to a mother’s 
comfort. 





A VISIT TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 





By E. N. Hendrix. 


Dear Home Circle: As I am not able 
to do any work in the field this beauti- 
ful July morning, I will take the priv- 
ilege to visit the Home Circle, as it 
is always a great pleasure to visit 
with the Home Circle. The word home 
has a powerful meaning. There are so 
many different homes. Not very many 
happy homes, I presume that all 
homes have at some time had more 
or less trouble. I know of a few homes 
that are seemingly happy and I know 
of homes that are not happy homes, of 
course there are causes for our homes 
not being happy homes. Some of the 
worst wrecked homes are caused from 
drunkenness. I know of homes that 
were happy and prosperous, the pro- 
prietor owned a few hundred acres of 
land; had good comfortable buildings 
and the children were bright, clean 
and cheerful. The father and husband 
would take up the drinking habit and 
in a few years that home was broken 
up. The children were ragged, the 
wife and mother who was once a hap- 
py, cheerful woman had to do all kinds 
of drudgery work to support her chil- 
dren. While those homes are wrecked 
and the poor women and children are 
suffering, the whisky dealers are liv- 
ing in luxury. God created this world 
and all that’s in it, and He created 
all of us human beings, and I believe 
that he created everything for us to 
enjoy. I can’t believe that God intend- 
ed for some of His people to speculate 
off the others. The whisky and tobac- 
co men are getting rich by speculating 
off our boys and robbing them of their 





money and health. Too many parents 
are spending too much of their pre- 
cious time talking about their neigh- 
bors and their faults. I wonder if they 
ever consider their own faults; won- 
der if their own homes are perfect? I 
have known of one person causing a 
number of homes to become unhappy 
by meddling where they had no busi- 
ness. If parents would put in more 
time trying to make their own homes 
happy there would be more happy 
homes. Disobedience causes many 
homes to be unhappy homes and 
causes the lives of many girls and boys 
to be wrecked. Some times a girl or 
boy will say I am going to the saloon 
or dance. Mother will say, don’t go. 
Child will disobey and go and keep re- 
peating those visits until they have 
wrecked their lives both morally and 
physically and have wrecked their 
parents’ lives and homes. Parents and 
teachers should teach the children to 
have courage to say no when they are 
tempted to do anything that they 
should not do. I know of children 
who have good parents and homes, 
who have wrecked their good homes 
by disobedience and have wrecked 
their parents’ happiness. A young man 
who was helping to make a bridge was 
anxious to get through with his work 
so he could attend a picnic. He work- 
ed rapidly and finished his part of the 
work when the others were only half 
done. “And you finished up every bit of 
it according to orders?” his mother 
questioned. “Yes, all except one little 
thing. There was a piece of timber 
that was meant to go in, but I didn’t 
see it till I was almost through, so of 
course, I couldn’t go back and put it 
in.” That night the master builder 
found the piece of timber, and the 
next day the work of the young man 
in question had to be torn out. It was 
a little thing that had been left out, 
but it was a piece without which the 
bridge would have collapsed. The un- 
important thing we slight may prove 
to be the most important of all. Had 
this young man gone according to the 
orders of the master builder, his work 
would have been complete. Here is 
where too many people are making 
mistakes by rushing through life, too 
much picnicing, too many sporty 
games; too much formality and not 
enough reality; too much disobedience; 
too many people rushing through this 
old world slighting their work to go 
to picnics. Better go slow. When the 
great and wise Judge, the Master- 
builder inspects your life’s work and 
finds that little piece of timber, obe- 
dience, left out without which your 
life’s work soul and all would col- 
lapse. 





ONE WOMAN’S SUCCESS. 


By Mrs. D. B. Phillips. 


For thirty-one years they had 
worked, toiled and struggled with 
debts until now the grim monster 
death had taken one of the workers 
away. 

Ben Enfield was a good father (or 
had been) in his way. A good neigh- 
bor; kind and unoffensive. He toiled, 
or had, early and late, yet he never 
got ahead. 

There was no scientific farming for 
him. There was no nothing but corn, 
wheat, oats, and gullies left to wash, 
fields left bare to leach, and children, 
one for every other year of their 
married life. 

When he caught up with a dollar 
some other man got it. Doctor bills, 
nurse bills, and never sufficient pro- 
duced for their many wants, always 
kept him behind. 

The wife, poor soul, did the best 
she could to keep up, but when you 
go to making the butter, egg and 
turkey money purchase sugar, coffee, 
soda, coal oil, dishes, table cloths, 
towels, shoes, hats, caps, cloaks, 
dresses, bedding, furniture, etc., etc., 
and never a plentitude of grain to 
feed on, there is sure to be a scarcity. 

She cracked walnuts, picked ber- 
ries, wove carpets, and done what- 
ever she could find to do when time 
permitted, but still they were always 
behind. And now poor Ben was dead. 
They were in debt for even his burial 
clothes. 

The children, because there was 
nothing for them at home, had gone 
away as they grew old enough to 
work for wages. There was only six 
at home; the eldest 12 and the young- 
est two when their father died. 





The stock consisted of tWo nonde- 
script brood mares, one brood sow, 
two cows, some chickens, turkeys and 
three geese. 

They owned 60 acres of land, some 
of it too poor to grow sage grass. 
From time to time they had set out 
fruit trees, but the stock always man- 
aged to destroy them. The garden 
lacked many pailings. There were no 
gates. The fences were rickety, and 
the whole place sadly in need of a 
master hand. 

The married children offered to 
take the smaller children among them, 
and one to take the mother. 

That meant breaking up the home, 
and, poor woman, she had seen every 
surplus dollar they ever owned go in- 
to that, so decided to stay with it. 

Jimmie, the eldest boy at home, was 
good and trusty. They talked the 
matter over and he promised to stay 
and do his very best if mamie would 
only keep the farm and stay with 
them. 

Mrs. Enfield had often thought 
there might be a better profit on the 
farm, but she was too loyal to ever 
think any one could do any better 
than Ben. Now that he was gone she 
decided to try her own ideas on mak- 
ing the farm pay expenses. 

As it was yet early in the spring 
there was time to work out some of 
her theories. 

First, Jimmie was set to hauling 
manure, and every bit of rank soil 
about the buildings was raked up 
and hauled on a ten-acre field near 
by, which had been broke in the fall 
for wheat but never sowed. 

Another six acres was treated in 
the same manner and broke deep, har- 
rowed and reharrowed. The first was 
turned again and planted in corn. 
The latter in bunch beans, which 
were harvested and a second crop 
raised and the land then sowed in 
oats. 

The beans brought them a tidy sum 
of money and furnished work for the 
small children. The garden was fixed 
up and a quantity of vegetables raised 
for market as well as home use. 

Peach trees, apple and pear were 
set out, a number of grape vines were 
planted on a rocky hillside, as well 
as some strawberries, currants, goose- 
berries and rhubarb. 

The corn was sowed in peas the 
middle of July. They picked and 
marketed 10 bushels, with which they 
bought wheat and fertilizer to sow the 
stalk land. 

By close economy they paid up 
their debts the first year and had suf- 
ficient left to run them to the next. 

The second year there was several 
berries to sell, and the old orchard, 
which had been pruned and the trees 
whitewashed, bore sufficient fruit for 
home use. The two colts were sold 
and a nice two-year-old filly pur- 
chased with the money. The calves 
were sold and Mrs. Enfield made a 
trip to the soldiers’ home, where she 
purchased three thoroughbred Jersey 
heifer calves for a small sum. 

These were fed hay tea, wheat bran, 
etc., until large enough to eat shelled 
corn. 

The hogs were disposed of and a 
pair of Berkshires bought to keep. 

As means permitted the fences and 
out-buildings were repaired, the land 
improved and no more grain planted 
than there was fertility to feed. 

Beans, peas and potatoes were their 
main money crop. Turkeys, chickens 
and butter kept up the household ex- 
penses. 

When the calves matured they were 
bred to a good grade Jersey sire and 
in six years’ time the one-time run- 
down 60-acre farm was the show place 
of the county. 

There was peaches, apples, grapes, 
berries, etc., to sell. There was good 
hogs, nice horses, a new house, and 
quite a bit of money on hand. Not an 
acre of land but what had doubled in 
value. 

As the. children grew older there 
was some business to hold and keep 
them interested as well as to make 
them a finincial return. 

There was blue days and _ hard 
work. There were drouths, late and 
early freezes, but through it all and 
over all they succeeded. 


WHF” ‘ATTLE BEAR WAS SICK. 











One ther Bear went away on 
a jour 2 had been gone two 
days Ww 2 .! ther Bear noticed that [ 
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FOR UNSIGHTLY COMPLEXIONg, 
Use Beautiola. 

Freckles, Pimples, Blackh 
Moth Spots disappear; wrinkled and 

unsightly complexions become 
clear and youthful by the regular yge 
of Beautiola and Beauty Cream 
(used as a cleanser). 

These products do their work eagt. 
ly, quickly and at little cost. 
are trade-marked and guaranteed 
Sold by druggists and direct. Pop 
$1.00 you will receive one box of each 
of these popular and magical beautj. 


fiers. 
THE BEAUTIOLA CQ, 
2924 Olive St, St. Louis, Mo, 
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the wood box was nearly empty, ang 
she asked Little Bear to fill it, 

Instead of doing as his mother had 
asked, Little Bear sat on the back 
doorstep with his chin in his front 
paws, and he looked at that woodpile, 

“What is the trouble?” asked 
Mother Bear. “Don’t you feel well?” 

“Not very,” answered Little Bear, 
but a little twinkle shone in his eye, 

“You poor little fellow, you must 
be sick!” Mother Bear went on. “How 
do you feel?” 

“Kind of tired,” confessed Little 
Bear, With a glance at the woodpile. 

“Come in and lie down,” advised 
Mothre Bear. 

It was warm, and Little Bear felj 
asleep the minute that his head 
touched the pillow. 

Mother Bear stepped to the door 
when she saw Father Deer passing, 
“What do you do for your children 
when they are sick?” called Mother 
Bear. 

“We give them _§ salt,” advised 
Father Deer. “Is Little Bear sick?” 

“I fear that he is,” was the reply. 

“Well, give him a lump of salt,” re- 
peated Father Deer, and as he went 
on, he told every one that Little Bear 
was sick. 

Bad news travels fact. Before Lit- 
tle Bear awoke from his nap, the 
house was full of neighbors, and the 
table was full of medicine; Peter Rab- 
bit’s mother had sent camomile tea; 
Mother Deer brought salt; Sally Beavy- 
er was there with willow twigs. 

“My mother says that he must nib- 
ble at the willow bark,” Sally Beaver 
advised. 

“Father says that you must roll him 











in deep mud,” put in’ severe Mrs. 
Reynard. 
“QO Mother Bear, Mother Bear, 


wailed Little Bear, “don’t make me 
take any medicine! Oh, don’t make 
me take any medicine!” 

By this time Little Bear was s0 
scared that he felt positively ill. 

“lll give him the catnip tea,” 
promised Mrs. Wildcat. “If he makes 
any fuss, I will hold his nose.” 

“And I will hold his nose and com- 
pel him to take the salt!” declared 
Mother Deer. “It is the best medicine 
there is!” 

“Perhaps I might coax him to take 
a taste of camomile tea,” began Moth- 
er Bear, “You'll take the camomile tea 
for dear mother won’t you?” 

“No, no, no, I don’t want any medi- 
cine!” protested Little Bear. 

“You'll have to hold his legs and 
arms ,and I’ll hold his nose,” said 
Mrs. Wildcat, “and of course we shall 
begin with catnip tea.” 

“Oh, I’d like to fill the wood box,” 
answered Little Bear. And with a leap 
and a bound, he sent the medicines 
flying, as he ran toward the woodpile, 
and took off his little outside coat. 

Soon the neighbors heard the sound 
of wood  falling—bumpety—bang— 
bumpety— buimpety— bump — bump— 
bang, bang, bang! into the wood box 

When the wood box was filled, 
Mother Bear wiped her eyes. She had 
been crying for joy. 

“If your baby ever should be sick 
give him catnip tea,” advised Mrs 
Wildcat, as she walked out. 

“Salt—salt is the thing,” corrected 
Mother Deer, gently, as she bowed 
and left the house. 

“I’m glad that he is well again,” Te 
marked Sally Beaver, as she nibbl 
at her own willow twigs. And Moth- 
er Bear kissed Sally Beaver. 

As for Little Bear, he filled the 
wood box the next day without beitg 
reminded. 


—Fances Margaret Fox, in Youth 


Companion. 





Teacher—Willie, what is your great- ss 


est ambition? 
Willie—To wash mother’s ears. 
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Horseman 


—_ 


A monument has been erected in 
the centerfield of the Washington C. 
fi, Ohio, track to commemorate the 
pemory of the great speed sire Bobby 
purns, 2:19%4, and the famous pacing 
gelding Major Mallow, 2:03%. 











gp. A. Andreas, of Lehighton, Pa, 

pas sent the seven-year-old bay trot- 
ting gelding Al, Lee, 2:22%, by Gray- 
jon, dam Ethel Lee, by Alcantara, 
9:23, to Trainer Albert Muth at the 
Allentown Fair Grounds to be pre- 
pared for the fall circuits. 





The gelding Snyder MacGregor, 
$:05%, by Gilman McGregor, dam by 
Mambrino George, was recently put 
to death in Wales, England, by reason 
of his having fractured a fetlock. He 
was 17 years old at the time of his 
death, and was exported from this 
contury in 1909. 





Sam. Earing, partner of Ed. Mc- 
Grath in the Montezuma Stable, was 
severely hurt at Jackson, Mich., while 
driving Locust Bug in a_ race, the 
horse stumbling and throwing Earing 
out of the sulky. 








| 

One of the latest additions to the} 
racing map is the Jackson County | 
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In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirts, give 
waist measure only; for children give 
age only; while for patterns for 
Aprons say, large, small or medium. 





1033-1028—Ladies’ Costume. 

Waist, 1033, cut in 6 sizes: 32, .34, 
36, 38, 49 and 42 inches bust measure. 
It requires 2% yards of 44-inch ma- 
terial for a 36-inch size. Skirt, 1028, 
cut in 5 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 
inches waist measure. . It requires 3% 
yards of 44-inch material for a 24- 
inch size. It measures 2 yards at its 
lower edge. This calls for two sep- 
arate patterns; 10c for each pattern. 
187—Costume For Misses and Small 

Women, 

Cut in 4 sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 
years. It requires 6 yards of 44-inch 
material for a 17-year size. The skirt 
Measures about 1% yards at its low- 
er edge. 

1081—Coat for Girls and Misses. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 
years. It requires 35 yards of 44- 
inch material for an 18-year size. 

9797—Child’s Night Drawers. 


Cut in 5 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. It requires 3 yards of 36-inch 


Material for a 6-year size. 
1021—Ladies’ One-Piece Apron. 
Cut in 3 sizes: Small, medium and 

large. It requires 3% yards of 36- 

inch material for the medium size. 

9730—Ladies’ House Dress. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
finches bust measure. It requires 
S yards of 44-inch material for a 36- 
inch size. 

1M8—Girls’ Dress With Lining. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
It equires 3%, yards of 44-inch ma- 
trial for an 8-year size. 

9741—Child’s Rompers. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 6 months, 1, 2 and 3 
Years. It requires 2% yards of 36- 
itch material for a 3-year size. 

These patterns will be sent to RU- 

WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
tach (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
“ad 10 cents for each additional pat- 

desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 
lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 
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Welt iccceccc 


Name 
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(Ala.) Fair Association, that has con- 
structed a half-mile track at Scotts- 
boro, where it will hold a fair and 
race meeting September 30-October 3, 
at which purses amounting to $2,000 
are provided for trotters and pacers. 





Golden Ready, by Golden Slope, dam 
of the fast stallion, Gordon Todd, 
2:07%, died recently at the farm of 
Fayette Johnston, near Lexington, 
Ky., after having foaled a dead colt by 
Kentucky Todd, 2:08%, which 
youngster would have been bred very 
much like Gordon Todd. The mare 
was the property of H. L. Lightfoot, 
a well-known Alabama breeder. 





James T. Hyde, secretary of the Na- 
tional Horse Show Association, re- 
turned from England a few days ago, 
where he had been to attend the In- 
ternational and other horse shows. 
He reports that the Olympia show this 
year, taken as a whole, was better 
than any of its predecessors. 





The Virginia Fair Cirucuit this year 
embraces the following meetings: 
Staunton, Va., September 1-4: Marion, 
Va., September 2-4; Oak Hill, W. Va., 
September 16-19; Galex, Va., Septem- 
ber 9-11; Radford, Va., September 15- 
18; Roanoke, Va., September 22-25; 
Lynchburg, Va., September 29-October 
2; Bluefield-Graham, W. Va., October 
12-16; Harrisonburg, Va., October 13- 
16. 




















|} and the dock. 
| his legs. 
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HOT WEATHER RULES 


HORSES. 





1—Load lightly, and drive slowly. 
2—Stop in the shade if possible. 


3—Water your horse as often as 


possible. So long as a horse is work- 
ing, water in moderate cuantities will 
not hurt him. But let him drink only 


a few swallows if he is going to stand 


still. Do not fail to water him at 
night after he has eaten his hay. 
4—When he comes in after work, 
sponge off the harness marks and 
sweat, his eyes, his nose and mouth, 
Wash his feet but not 


5—If the thermometer is 75 degrees 
or higher, wipe him all over with a 
wet sponge. Use vinegar water if 


possible. Do not tvrn the hose on 
him. 
6—Saturday night, give a bran 


mash, cold; and add a tablespoonful 
of saltpetre. 

7—Do not use a horse-hat, unless 
it is a canopy-top hat. The ordinary 


| bell-shaped hat does more harm than 


good. 

8—A sponge on top of the head, or 
even a Cloth, is good if kept wet. If 
dry it is worse than nothing. 

9—If the horse is overcomz by heat, 
get him into the shede remove har- 
ness and bridle, wash out his mouth, 
sponge him all over, shower his legs, 
and give him four ounces of sweet 
spirits of nitre, in a pint of water; 
or give him a pint 9f coffee warm. 





|a little salt 
| oatmeal 
| drink. 


| 


Cool his head at onee, using cold 
water, or, if necessary, chopped ice, 
wrapped in a cloth. 

10—If the horse is off his feed, try 
him with two quarts of oats mixed 
with bran, and a little water; and add 
or sugar. Or give him 
gruel or barley water to 


11—Watch your horse. If he stops 
sweating suddenly, or if he breathes 
short and quick, or if he stands with 
his legs braced sideways. he is in 


| danger of a heat or sun stroke and 


| the night 


| writers, the 
; new ones are interesting, and many of 


| worse. 


{mark in the shade. 


needs attention at once. 
12—If it is so hot that the horse 


|} sweats in the stable at night, tie him 


outside. Unless he cools off during 
he cannot well stand the 


next day’s heat. 


JUST A FEW WORDS. 





By Dype. 

Despite the fact that we have not 
contributed to the good old Rural 
World for a long time, it has  con- 
tinued its weekly visits to our den, 
and is, as ever, largely appreciated. 
While we greatly miss the old-time 
contributions from _ the 
them forceful in 
diction. 


information and 


The long continued drouth has ao 


terially damaged crops : nd vegetation. 
The corn crop is now beyond redemp- 
tion. A flood would not save it. Fruit 
and berries literally dried up. No 


pasture for stock, and water is be-| 
| 


coming scarce. The drouth of 1913 
was serious, but this of 1914 is far 
The weather has been exces- 
sively hot today, Monday, July 27, the 
temperature being around the 100 
The sun is al- 
most unendurable. 

Stock is suffering intensely with a 
plague of flies and insects. A little 
relief is afforded from midnight until 


daylight. | 


FOR 


Other localities have had some rain, 
Quite a heavy shower recently fell at 
and around Altamont, six miles south- 
east. 

This is being written beneath the 
trees in front of our den. There is 
much more on which we would like to 
touch, but our disability and the heat 
prevents. Will defer until some fu- 
ture time. 

The Cliff, Effingham Co., Il) 





A hen can’t help wanting to set. It 
isn’t a crime—it’s nature. Instead of 
throwing her off the nest, ducking 
her in water or resorting to similar 
treatment keep her in a slaited coop 
in a cool, airy place for three or four 
days, and she will get over the notion, 
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(s and You Keep » 
this Super 


‘Typewriter 


| Think of it! Only $2.00 on this great 
|; offer and we ship this marvelous, visible 
typewriter direct from the factory to you 
without any jobber’s, dealer’s or middle- 
men’s profits of any kind. We allow full 
10 days free trial Use it all you want 
to. Try it for speed, durability, all around 
excellency. Notice its exclusive pat- 
ented features, its new line space reg- 
ulator, bronze carrying bearings, patent 
eraser plate, patented envelope addressing pate 
self interchangeable type reels, printing 90 let- 
ters and characters—then, if you don’t want it, 
send it back at our expense. If you find it the 
greatest bargain you have ever seen or heard 
of anywhere and decide that you want to keep 
it, you can make settlement on the easiest 
monthly payments, 


FREE Use for 10 Days 


That you may test the excellent qualities 
of this typewriter, we will place one in 
your home or office for ten days free use. Don’t 
pay the enormous profits asked by the local 
dealers. Buy direct from us, the manufacturers, and 
save from $50 to $65 on the purchase of your typewriter. 
Every sale is backed by our 10-year, ironclad guarantee. 


Easy Payment 


Never mind the money. Our low, whole- 
sale price and easy payment terms are so 
liberal that you never think of the money. We 
want you to see for yourself that ““The Chicago” 
is equal to any other typewriter that costs more 
than twice its price. It is the only typewriter good 
enough to put out on a 10-year, ironclad guarantee and 
easy payment plen, such as we offer you here. 


Limited Offer 


| To all who write promptly, we will in- 
clude free, one of our handsome leather- 





—- 











ette carrying cases with fine brass lock and 
trimmings. Sust send your name and address 
for full particulars of this special, limited, who! 
offer and it will be sent to you postpaid free. Write 
today—now! Address 


GALESBURG WRITING MACHINE CO. 


Department 18 GALESBURG, ILL. 














and 


ournal published in America. It 
is above all A NEWSPAPER, and 
and impartially. 


ves 


@ large daily paper. while its great 
makes it 


Swe Papers Every Week. 


RESS, 





“INVINCIBLE, UNSURPASSABLE, WITHOUT A PEER” 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has 
the TWICE-A-WEEK tesue of the 


St: Louis Globe-Democrat 


TWO ONE-DOLLAR PAPERS ONE YEAR FOR ONLY $i, 


this is the unanimous verdict of its more than a 
BEYOND ALL COMPARISON, the biggest and chea 
is STRICTLY 


IT IS INDISPENSABLE to the Farmer, Merchant or Profes- 
onal Man who desires to keep thoroughly posted, but hag not the time to read 


an INVALUABLE HOME AND FAMILY PAPER. 


Sample Copies Free. 
GLOBE PRINTING CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
RURAL WORLD ané GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
EITHER ADD 


read it for many years, of 


half million readers. It is, 

national news and family 
EPUBLICAN in politica, but 
ALL THE NEWS PROMPTLY, accurate- 


ety of well-selected matter 


Eight Pages each Tuesday and Friday. 


$1.00 son 


BOTH FOR 
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CLASSIFIED WA"csc? DEPARTMENT 





YOU CAN BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE MOST ANYTHING IN THESE 
COLUMNS AT THE LOW RATE OF 


One 


Cent a Word Each Insertion. 


In this department we will insert your advertisement under a 


classified head for 1 cent a word per issue. 
These little ads. are read by thousands and give re- 
No ad. accepted for less than 25 cents, cash to accompany order. 


count as words. 
Bults. 


SMALL ADS. DO BIG THINGS. 


Initials and numbers 


TRY A CLASSIFIED AD, 








FARMS AND LANDS. 


EXC. BOOK, 1,000 farms, etc., 
where. Honest trades. Graham Bros., 
dorado, Kas, 





Every- 


El- | 


| 


FARMS AND LANDS. 





TWENTY ACRES, four of strawberries, 
two of grapes; nice chicken range. fo 
Arthur, Box 1, North Emporia, Va. 





JUDITH BASIN farm land bargain. Write 
for list. A. Larson Land Co., over Bauk of 
Fergus County, Lewistown, Mont. 





FARM HOME in healthy West Fla. No 
drouth, no snow. “Facts about Florida” 
free. W. S. Reeve, Pensaola, Fla. 





LITTLE RIVER 
and cheap; on railroad. 
Winthrop, Ark 


VALLEY LANDS, rich 
Robert Sessions, 





HOMESTEADS and proved up places for 





sale. For information write John M. Edes, 
Williams, Beltrami Co., Minn. 
YELLOWSTONE VALLEY LANDS—A\l- 


falfa, sugar beet, wheat and stock ranches. 
Write for list. The J. A. Hardin Real Estate 
Co., Hysham, Mont. 





ALL SIZES of farms in Carroll county, 
Missouri, 70 miles east of Kansas City; corn, 
clover and blue grass land. For list write T. 
A. Shields, Tina, Mo. 





DAIRY FARM for sale cheap to quick 
buyer. Contains 120 acres, located one mile 
north of Butler Borough, Pa. Address John 
Schenck, Butler, Pa. 


| 


CANADIAN LAND. 








TO YOU MR. FARMER—Did you’ ever 
stop to consider that the population of the 
world is increasing every year, with prac- 
tically mo increase in land area since the 
world began. In a few years to own a farm 
will be the hall mark of wealth and dis- 
tinction. The wise man will take the first 
opportunity to get one. 
this new country which is just opening up 
for settlement in Central British Columbia. 
The North Coast Land Co. has some fine 
farming land for sale in the Prince George 
district, the valleys of the Fraser, the 
Nachaco, the Bulkley 
The land is productive; the climate fine; 
first-class country for stock; home market, 
The chance for the farmer to become inde- 
pendent. For information write Whitney 
Land Co., 4230 Germania, St. Paul, Minn. 


FARM WANTED. 


WANTED to rent dairy farm 160 to 200 
acres, near good market. Also want to buy 
about fifteen high-grade Jerseys to freshen 
in Oct. and Nov. Chas. R. James, Oxly, Mo. 


























LIVE STOCK. 


You can get one in/ 


and Skeena rivers. | 


POULTRY. 


EGGS AND STOCK—Reds, Rocks, Wyan- 
dottes, Leghorns, Minorcas, Orpingtons. L. 


C. Diamond, Mankato, Minn., Box 377. 











TWENTY leading varieties chickens, dol- 

lar each for short time to make room. Order 
| quick. Catalogue free. A. Walrath, Janes- 
ville, Minn. 





LARGE, well known egg farm, in perfect 
condition, completely equipped with power 
and labor-saving machinery. Stocked with 
the greatest known strain of Leghorns. Do- 
ing large profitable business. Near New 
York City, between two thriving towns, trol- 
ley passing entrance. Property lies on rail- 
road. Four hundred feet of siding. Illness 
compels sale. Satisfactory terms to re- 
sponsible buyer. James Maxwell, Finderne, 
New Jersey. 
eee coe 


a 








AGENTS. 





WILL PAY reliable woman $250.00 for 
distributing 2,000 free packages Perfumed 
Borax Washing Powder in your town. No 
money required. W. Ward & Co., 214 Insti- 
tute Pl., Chicago. 


| AGENTS WANTED to sell my quick mon- 
!ey-making articles. No experience needed. 
{| Write today. ©. G. Gibson, Russ, Mo. 

| ———_—_—_— ee 














| DOGS. 








TRAINED COON DOG for sale. Wm. See- 
|} feldt, Jr., Trenton, IIL 
| FOR SALE—English Shepherd pups. 


| James Cassell, Fremont, Neb. 


SABLE AND WHITE PUPPIES, 3 months, 
} $5.00; females 2 years old, $10.00. All eligible 
; to registry. J. E. Batchelder, Hunter, Okla. 








BLOODHOUND PUPPIES—English, regis- 
| tered, pure-breds. W. N. Cavin, Mt. Holly, 
iN. C. 











HELP WANTED. _ 





| THOUSANDS Government positions open 

}to men and women over 18. $65 to $150 

month. Farmers have excellent chance. 

Write immediately for list of open positions. 

Franklin Institute, Dep’t. K-167, Rochester, 
- 2 





140 ACRES improved iand in Clay Co., 
Ark.; 120 acres in cultivation; 20 acres tim- 
ber; all tillable. Price, $25 per acre. D. R. 
Copelin, Piggott, Ark. 


FARMS—If you want a good wheat, corn 
and alfalfa farm write us; some for ex- 
change. Write for list. Eastern Kansas 
Land Company, Iola, Kansas. 





REGISTERED Tamworths, hogs and pigs. 
J. L. Jones, Okolona, Miss. 


REGISTERED Berkshire hogs and pigs for 
sale. S. T. Majors, Mt. Olive, Miss. 


FOR SALE—tThree extra fine thorough- 
bred yearling Oxford rams. James B. Smith, 
Bunker Hill, Ill., Route 17, Box 31. 











6560 IMPROVED FARMS, 40 miles south 
Eansas City; $40 to $100 per acre; fine corn, 
wheat, oats, timothy, clover, bluegrass land. 
Send for lists. J. B. Wilson, Drexel, Mo. 


QUICK CASH for property or business. 
Anything, anywhere. No agents; no com- 
missions. Write Dept. L, Co-operative Sales- 
man Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


80 ACRES tmproved farm. Good spring 
water; 40 acres improved, also good spring 
water. Write for particulars. T. F. Chrane, 
Gravette, Ark. 


HUNDRED ACRES, % mile station, stores, 
churches, high school Good buildings, or- 
chard produced 1,500 bbls. apples fall of 1912. 
Willi be as many this fall. Sickness reason 

















NICELY MARKED GUERNSEY CALVES 
—either sex, $17.50 each, crated for ship- 
ment. Edgeworth Farm, Whitewater, Wis. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS for sale. Five 
fall boars, spring pigs, both sexes. Prices 
reasonable. RK. L. Mount, Polo, Missouri. 


FOR SALE—Hundred Holstein cattle, from 
yearlings to cows. Carload lots a specialty. 
Frick & Hoesby, New Glarus, Wis. 











AYRSHIRES—Choice bull calves from two 
to eleven months old, best of breeding. Come 
=. write. Pioneer Ilome Farm, Milltown, 

is. 


HUSTLING man under 50 years wanted in 
each locality. To join this society and in- 
troduce our new memberships. Part or full 
time—$50.00 to $500.00 monthly. Experience 
not required. Address, The I-L-U 
| Covington, Ky. 











FEMALE HELP. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY; comfortable liv- 
ing; home sewing; plain cloth seams. Any 
sewing machine. Steady. No canvassing. 
No triflers wanted. Samples 10c. Returned 
if not satisfactory. Home Sewers Co., 
bers Sewing, C. R. W., Rehoboth, Del. 














BEES AND HONEY. 





NEW EXTRACTED HONEY, two cans of 
60 lbs. each, $9.50, reduced prices on 10 can 
lots. J. M. Ruyts, Carlsbad, New Mexico. 


ITALIAN QUEENS—Moore’s strain, $1.00 
each, 6 for $5.00, 12 for $9.00. Ramer & 
Gluen, Harmony, Minn. 











I HAVE some good Cotswold bucks for | 


sale at prices that are right. Satisfaction 


BEST QUALITY new clover honey, 30-1lb. 
| can, $3.45, two or more cans, $2.30 each. 
Price list free. M. V. Facey, 





for selling. Price, $5,600;-$1,500 cash. Easy | guaranteed. Write your wants. Paul} Sample 10c. 
terms. E. Balcom, Castile, N. Y. Woods, Carlinville, Il. | Preston, Minn. 
BUY LAND—Best bargains in farms, CHOICE MULEFOOT BOARS, farrowed in| “SEED AND NURSERY STOCK. 


ranches, colonization tracts, town property, 
Texas, Okla., Ark., Missouri, New Mexico, 
direct from owners, no big commissions. Val- 
uable to homeseekers and investors. State 
what you want to buy, sell or trade, get 
our plan. Free list to cash buyers. Land 
Buyers’ Guide, McKinney, Texas. 


COME to Northeastern Colorado, the best 
farming section in the west. You can get ir- 
rigated or table land that will double in 
value within the next few years. Natural 
home of alfalfa. One highly improved irri- 
gated farm of 480 acres at a bargain. Write 
us. Sharp & Sharp, Crook, Colo. 





April; sired by Black Prince II., 60209; ped- 
igree furnished. Price, $20.00 each. Geo. 
Sinn, Alexandria, Neb. 





FOR SALE—Ten months’ old registered 
Jersey bull, a fine individual of the best 
breed. Must sell at once to prevent over- 
stock. Price, $65.00. W. H. McLeroy, Caple- 
ville, Tenn. 





REGISTERED Shropshires, rams and ewes, 
all ages, from lambs up. Of good quality 
and breeding for sale at farmers’ prices. Also 
my imported herd ram. Walter Miller, 
Iberia, Mo., R. FE. D. No. 3. 





FOR SALE, 284 acres fine farming land, 
located in Northwestern Ky. All in cultiva- 
tion and grass except about ten acres of 
black locust timber. Fine springs; about 
3-5 bottom, balance ridge; tile drained; un- 
derlaid with fine bituminous coal. Can be 
divided into twe farms or more if desired. 
Address Box 48, Route 2, Waverly, Ky. 





DO YOU WANT a stock farm in Fiorida 
at @ reasonable price? We are saw mill 
people, selling our land on most reasonable 
terms as fast as we cut the timber off. We 
deal direct with the farmer and sell our 
own land. Write us for full information. We 
are busy and have no time to write to real 
estate agents. Land Department “D,” Dow- 
ling-Shands Lumber Company, Green Cove 
Springs, Clay County, Florida. 


DO YOU WANT LAND in the great wheat 
belt of Kansas, good for corn and other 
grains; also Logan Co., 160 a., 8% miles 
from Oakley, on Union Pacific R. R. 
main line; high school; three grain eleva- 
tors, electric lights; water works; all 
smooth, fertile sotl; 8% a. alfalfa; 90 in 
crop, corn, cane, Jerusalem corn, kafir corn, 
60 a. pasture; small imp. mtg. $800.00, 137 in 
Gove Co., road runs between; wheat and 
other grain in stack; all in cult., no waste; 
3 miles to grade school. Sell together or 








separate; $20 per a. H. Rader, 3, 
bex 27, Oakley, Kans. 
SPECIAL BARGAIN—Small colonization 


tract, 1,200 acres rich, level, black land lo- 
cated five miles from San Benito, Cameron 
Oo., Tex., in the famous Rio Grande Valley 
irrigation district. Permanent water rights. 
Canais and drain ditches through the land. 
Basy to clear. Already plotted in 40-acre 
tracts. Recently foreclosed by Trust Com- 
pany and is now offered for limited time at 
@ remarkably low price for quick sale. For 
information and price address P. O. Box 178, 
Houston, Tex. 


FARMS FOR SALE—We are anxious to do 
business with you; have been doing a gen- 
eral real estate business in Texas more than 
twenty-five years. We are in position to 
give you the best service possible. We have 
some of the finest farms in Texas for sale, 
and many excellent ranches, and much un- 
improved lands, for sale at bargains, and we 
are in position to take care of you until you 
have paid for your home. We sell on easy 

. J. Cole & Co., 610 Southwestern 
Life Building, Dallas, Texas, 








FOR SALE—A choice 4-year-old regis- 
tered Guernsey bull, with advance registery 
ancestry and 6 bull calves, sired by him that 
will be ready for service this fall; also, 7 
high-grade heifers. Seymour A. Merriman, 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


——— 








SCHOOLS. 


LEARN AT HOME—DBookkeeping and 
business. Low cost. Easy terms. Positions 
secured. Write for free trial. Brown’s Cor- 
respondence School, Dept. A, Box 607, Free- 
port, Illinois. 











AUTOMOBILE. 








CYLINDER rebored, including piston and 
rings, $7.00 to $11.00. Sterling Engine Co., 
331 8 Clinton St., Chicago, IIL 





—— 





MISCELLANEODS. 


NEW FLUFF RUGS, made of old carpet: 
sample free. Harding Bros., Cuba, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Foxes and coons, skunks, 
minks. Address Spring Dale Farm, Box 33, 
Custer, Ky. 


“HERB DOCTOR RECIPE BOOK” 
catalog describes herbs 
worth $ only 10c. 
5R, Hammond, Ind. 











and 
for all diseases, 
Ind. Herb Gardens, Box 





ALFALFA — COLORADO — IRRIGATED. | 


Best for all stock. Buy direct. Avoid mid- 
dlemen. Ask for delivered prices. Chero- 
kee Commission Company, Bristol, Colo. 


CONDITION POWDERS and livestock 
remedies, standard guaranteed formulag for 
making; information that will save you dol- 
lars; free formulas and particulars. Burton 
Co., Box 803, Syracuse, N. Y. 


INCUBATOR TROUBLES, .My secret dis- 
covery hatches every good egg. No dead 
shell. Took me 15 years to learn the miss- 
ing link. It’s an eye-opener. No appliances 
for sale. Information free. Dr. Hopkins, St. 
Francisville, Mo. 


6 PER CENT MONEY, 6PER CENT— 
Loans may be obtained for any purpose on 
acceptable Real Estate security; liberal! priv- 
fleges; correspondence _ solicited. 
Agency Company, 767 Gas, Electric Bidg., 
Denver, Colo. 














| 
| SWEET CLOVER SEED—Pure white and 
| large biennial yellow. Prices and circular 
= on request. Bokhara Seed Co., Box D., 
} Falmouth, Ky. 


GINSENG RAISING, 
| business in the world. 
| money than any other crop. 
| 
| 





the most profitable 
Less labor and more 
Thrives in any 
climate. Rogers Mercantile Agency, Mar- 
shall, Michigan. 


= — 7} 


TOBACCO. 


TOBACCO—Kentucky’s Pure Leaf, has not 
been manufactured; sample one-half pound, 
prepaid, 1$c. Dolan & Co., Louisville, Ky. 























BREEDING AND FECUNDITY, 





The impression is prevalent among 
farmers in some regions that pure- 
bred swine are unprofitable for breed- 
ing purposes, as it is thought that as 
purity of breed increases fecundity 
decreases. The question of the fe- 
cundity of improved breeds of swine 
was investigated by the Indiana sta- 
tion. 

The number of pigs farrowed and 
raised in the first and the last 200 lit- 
ters recorded in the’ registers of 
| Berkshire, Poland-China and Chester 
White pigs were compiled. In com- 
paring the litters 100 litters were se- 
lected in which the 
corded, and 100 in which the boars 
were recorded. 

The dates of farrowing of the. first 
200 litters varied through a number 
of years. The last 200 litters were al- 
most all farrowed in 1896. The pop- 
ular opinion was not confirmed by 
this investigation. 

While there seems to be a reduc- 
tion in the number of very large lit- 
ters, the total number farrowed is 


2021, | 


Job- | 


SOWS were re-| 


about the same 
first records. 

It is not the intent to compare 
breeds, but to compare the earliest 
and latest records of litters, to de- 
termine whether theré has been a 
real gain or loss in the fecundity of 
the breed. 

The number of boars and gopg 
raised was as follows: Berkshire cu) 
litters, 2,866 pigs, 1,498 boars, 1,368 
sows; Poland-China 1,000 litters, ¢. 
542 pigs, 3,288 boars, 3,314 Sows; 
Chester White 600 litters, 4,555 piga” 
2,236 boars, 2,319 sows. In a total of 
3,693 pigs farrowed, and all raised, 
there were 1,786 boars and 1,907 
| SOWS. 


as shown by the 








GRAIN FOR SHORTS, 





Considering a full grain ration to 
be four pounds daily per 100 pounds 
of live weight, it may be said that 
for ordinary work with growing 
shoats a half grain ration, or two 
pounds a day for each 100 pounds of 
live weight, will give satisfastory re. 
sults. If it is desired to make faster 
gains, a heavier grain ration may be 
used; if it is desired to maintain the 
animals as cheaply as possible, g 
smaller percentage should be fed. 








SOWS AND MILK, 

cus 

A liberal supply of milk seems to 
| be the basis of successful pig-feed- 
ling. It is a natural bulky ration re. 
| quired for distending their stomachs, 
| making good digestion and furnish- 
}ing an element not otherwise obtain- 
able for developing strong, healthy 
| animals, 

For this reason milk has a greater 
| intrinsic value than is given to it ex- 
| perimentally, and it is usually most 
| successful in producing growth to the 
| eee when fed liberally to the sow 
|during her gestation and suckling 
| periods. 

| When the pigs have grown to weigh 
{about 100 pounds, the milk ration 
| may be reduced, usuing corn in larger 
| proportion until the animal is ready 
| for market. Mature hogs do not de- 
| Tive the benefit from milk that the 
} younger ones do. 





TUBERCULAR SWINE, 


In Denmark the co-operating swine- 
slaughtering associations give farm- 
ers the following rules. If you wish 
to avoid pecuniary loss through tu- 
bercular hogs you must take care? 

1. That the hogs never receive milk 
or dairy offal that has not beea 
heated to 176 degrees F. 

2. That the hogs never receive un-« 
boiled milk or the milk of cows suf- 
ferring from udder diseases. 

3. That the hogs are never permit- 
ted to enter the cow barn or to root 
in the manure. 

4, That the hogs never receive the 
raw offal of slaughtered animals, 
whether cow, swine, calf or fowl. 

5. That the hogs never eat the cat- 
casses of dead animals or poultry. 

6. That the hogs used for breed- 
ing are absolutely free from tuberet- 
| losis. 

7. That the hogs are free from tt 
berculosis when buying young ones 
in the market, by ascertaining wheth- 
er they have been fed on raw 
or not. 

8. That the hog pen is carefully 
| disinfected when each batch of hogs 
lis sold. 

9, That the hog pen is disinfected 
twice yearly. g 

10. That the hog pen is well venth 
| lated, drained, and lighted, as sua- 





| light kills bacteria and costs nothing 
and that the exercise wards for i 
sows, young. hogs and fat hogs af 
large and well arranged. 





Alfalfa is said to be no crop for# 
lazy man. Wonder if there is any sucl 
thing as a lazy man’s crop? 
farmers we know have to b 
around pretty lively whether te? 


grow alfalfa or not. 
—_——— 
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wot TO DO WITH OUR DULL 
CHILDREN. 


prof. M. V. O’Shea, Department of 
Education, University of Wisconsin. 
Article No. 1. 

We always have the dull child with 
gs. Every parent knows that even the 
gaturally bright child appears some- 
times to be dull. And then there is 
the child who is clearly behind others 
gf his age. He does not get on well in 
ghool, for one thing. He may fall a 

r or two behind his proper grade; 
god when this happens, he becomes a 
source of trouble to every one, himself 
included. This child may not be as 
quick in understanding what is said to 
him in the home as he ought to be, and 
this leads to his being scolded by those 
who think he is willfully negligent. 
there are children of this type who 
are hardly ever free from _ censure, 
ether in the school or in the home. 

What can be the causes of this un- 
happy condition? During the past 10 
or 15 years men in all parts of the 
world have been investigating the dull 
ehild. They have discovered a variety 
of conditions that may produce dull- 
pess but only the more prominent and 
prevalent of these conditions will be 
mentioned at this time. We will 
Jeave aside, with merely mentioning it, 
gne cause Of dullness which is due 
wholly to the way in which children 
are trained from the second or third 
year up to maturity. This is lack of 
mental concentration. No child can get 
along very well in the home or in the 
school unless he can keep his mind on 
the thing which is being said to him, 
or the task which has been assigned 
him, or the work he is trying to ac- 
emplish. If he is distracted by every- 
thing that is happening around him, 
he will be certain to fall behind in 
the school; and he will be a cause of 
annoyance in the home, because he 
cannot readily get the directions 
which are given him, and he cannot 
fmmand his attention so as to do 
what is expected of him. There are 
many conditions in modern life which 
tend to produce scattermindedness; 
but his subject must be discussed at 
another time. 

Men who have been investigating 
this matter of dullness have recently 
called attention to certain physical de- 
fects found in many children, all of 
which seriously handicap them in their 
mental work. The first is defective 
Vision. At least 45 per cent of all 
children over the age of 5 have defec- 
tive eyesight to such an extent that if 
itis not corrected, they will be prac- 
tically certain to drop behind in:their 
school work. The larger part of school 
work today depends upon clear, accu- 
Tate vision. When this is not possible, 
the pupil is certain to make all sorts 
of mistakes, and he cannot get things 
& quickly as his fellows who have 
tormal eyesight. Further, every de- 
fet of eyesight, if not corrected, 
Means a waste of nervous energy. 

The child who is long-sighted or 
short-sighted or, worse still, who has 
the very common defect known as as- 

atism, and if these defects are not 
corrected by proper glasses, such a 
thild will be using his nervous force all 
the time to overcome eyestrain, and 
he will tend to become inert, unre- 
Sponsive, dull, and even stupid. There 
is but one thing to do for such a child; 

him with glasses prescribed by a 
‘mpetent specialist. No parent of a 
child over 5 years of age should let 

80 to school without having his 
‘es tested by a capable man. Even 
he is bright, his eyes should be ex- 
imined so that if there is any difficul- 
Yy, it May be overcome in order t) save 
lervous energy. In some countries, 
ad ic some cities in our own country, 

8 prescribed by law that a child’s 

Must be examined at least once a 

var by a school physician, or by some 

ef competent person. This is an 
inently wise law. 








WOMEN OF THE WORLD. 





Women are on the police force in 
Was in Germany. 

_ Majority of women workers in 
Veek. Britain earn less than $3 per 


ranger has raised the age limit of 
Voters from 21 to 30 years. 
®Men work as stevedores in Ja- 

Pearl-fishing is done by Japa- 
Women, 


A league for combating woman's 


emancipation organized in Germany 
has 30,000 members. 

Nine-hundred women nurses are em- 
ployed in the Moscow Hospital, the 
largest in Europe. 

In the last two years the subject of 
woman suffrage has been before par- 
liament in every nation except Turkey. 

Europe is the great recruiting field 
of the Mormons. Their missionaries 
send across the Atlantic to Utah be- 
tween 800 and 900 girls annually. 

While the women have the right to 
vote and do take an active part in the 
elections in New Zealand, they do not 
care for office holding. 





ARSENATE OF LEAD FOR TOBAC- 
CO HORNWORM. 





Government Experiments Prove That 
It Is More Efficient Than Paris 
Green and Will Not Burn 
the Crop. 





Tobacco growers in Kentucky, 
Tennessee and adjoining states are 
advised by government specialists to 
use arsenate of lead in freeing their 
crop of hornworms—the greatest pest 
that the grower in the dark tobacco 
districts has to face. Arsenate of 
lead is said to be both effective and 
safer than Paris green, which has 
been used extensively against the 
pests for some years. With it there 
is no risk of burning the tobacco, 
and this alone, in the opinion of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, makes its use advisable despite 
the somewhat increased expense. In 
addition it appars, unlike Paris 
green, to have no injurious effect up- 
on the operator. 

Until recent years it was customary 
to pick off the hornworms by hand— 
“hand worming” as the work was 
called. As labor grew scarcer and 
less effective, however, this method be- 
came too expensive and growers were 
compelled to employ an insecticide. 
Of those first employec, Paris green 
proved the most satisfactory—or 
rather the least unsatisfactory for it 
frequently causes a considerable loss. 
In 1912, for example, in several fields 
in Tennessee it was estimated that the 
damage done by Paris green ranged 
from 10 to 25 per cent of the gross 
value of the crop. Exceptional cases 
are on record where the damage has 
run as high as 50 per cent. Arsenate 
of lead causes none of this damage, 
according to statements in Farmers’ 
Bulletin 595, “Arsenate cf Lead As An 
Insecticide Against the .‘obacco Horn- 
worms In the Dark Tobacco Districts,” 
just published by the United States 
Department of Agricuiture. On one 
occasion four acres of Kentucky to- 
bacco were treated with an applica- 
tion of 5% pounds per acre of powd- 
ered arsenate of lead at a time when 
the worms averaged two to a plant. 
Two days later only four live worms 
were found in the entire field. Weath- 
er conditions undoubtedly contributed 
to establish this extraordinary result, 
but they do not account for the fact 
that there was no injury to the to- 
bacco from poison burn. The crop 
was well advanced and at a stage 
when Paris green burn is very com- 
mon. 

To secure the best results, arsenate 
of lead should be mixed with some 
form of carrier. A number of experi- 
ments indicate that the most satisfac- 
tory carrier is finely sifted, freshly- 
burned wood ashes of which a quanti- 
ty at least equal to that of the poison 
should be used. The two should be 
mixed very thoroughly and then ap- 
plied when there is no breeze and the 
dew is still upon the tobacco.. A dust 
gun more powerful than the hand 
power ones now in general use is re- 
quisite if the application is to be even, 
thorough and therefore effective. 

The cost of this treatment depends, 
of course, upon the -ondition of the 
crop. It is estimated, sowever, that 
in years when worms are plentiful 
hand worming costs from $6 to $10 an 
acre. Paris green will do the same 
amount of work for not more than 
$2 an acre and arsenate of lead at a 
cost of from $3 to $5 an acre. From 
3% to 5 pounds of the latter should 
be used at each aptiication, not in- 
cluding, of course, the weight of the 
carrier. Since powdered arsenate of 
lead retails at approxictely 25c a 
pound, the cost of each «pplication 
will range fro 88c to $' °°. + less 


quantities exclusive of the cost of the 
carrier, labor and other factors. This 
may seem expensive, butit must be re- 
membered, the bulletin points out, 
that arsenate of lead is recommended 
not for its cheapness but because it 
is certain not to injure the tobacco. 
In some years one application may be 
sufficient; in others two or even 
three may be necessary. The number 
of eggs and young worms that appear 
on the plants will decide this. 

Although the arsenate can be ap- 
plied as a water spray in the propor- 
tion of three or four pounds to 100 
gallons of water, the powdered form 
is the one recommended by the gov- 
ernment experts. It is important, 
moreover, that there should be a 
large percentage of arsenic oxid in 
the poison. In order to obtain this 
the customer should insist upon what 
is known as the diplumbic and not the 
triplumbic form of arsenate of lead. 
For his guidance the bulletin lays 
down the following rule: 

“In order to be sure of receiving 
the diplumbic form, demand that the 
manufacturer and dealer guarantee 
that the arsenate of lead you buy 
contains at least 30 per cent of arsenic 


1 per cent is free or water soluble.” 


oxid (As2 05) in which not more than | 


All corn is bad for hens in hot 
weather. Not too much of it should be 
given at any season. Corn ig a heat- 
making food and eggs are not made of 
heat. Wheat and oats are the best feed 
for warm weather. 





There is no doubt as to the value of 

sprouted oats for chickens, both young 
and old. It furnishes a very good 
| green food in the winter and at the 
| same time one which is nourishing. 
What is an improvement over the 
original way of sprouting oats is the 
following: Do not soak the oats, put 
them in a box about one-half inch 
deep. Have about four quarter-inch 
holes bored in the bottom to let off ex- 
cess water. After wetting, thoroughly 
stir the oats and then cover with a 
| strip of burlap cloth which has been 
| soaked in water. Keep the box in a 
|moderate and even temperature and 
| wet once a day with cold water. It is 
not necessary to use hot water, as the 
| Oats sprout as quickly when cold wa- 
| ter is used, which should be used free- 
|ly. One box started each day for six 
| days will make ample supply for about 
|50 hens. Place the boxes on top of 
|} each other evenly so as to conserve 
the moisture. 




































It is necessary to have a small per- 
centage of free or water soluble arse- | 
nic in order to ensure against burning 
the tobacco. 





CUPID'S PATENT. 





“Dear me!” exclaimed the 
lady in the big furniture 
“What a queer looking sofa! 
has such short legs!” 

“Yes, miss,” replied the polite 
salesman, “that is a courtship sofa. 
Little brothers can’t squeeze under 
2.” 


young 
store. 
Why, it 





Get a Good We can train you for’ 


e,e good BUSINESS 
Position _PoSITION, for civil 
service, a secretaryship or commercial 
teaching. Get our handsomely illus- 
trated year book. Write now. Address 
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Those little 5-cent brushes are fine | yock Box 114 Qui 
for cleaning vegetables. - a 
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NEARLY FREEGEaS 


THIS BIG 32 FOOT TELESCOPE: 


with Patented Solar Eye Piece 


Here’s a bargain. Never before hag it been possible to 
obtain a Multi-focal telescope with solar eyepiece attach- 
ment for less than $8 to $10. But because we have made 
special arrangements with the inventors, and pay no 
Patent royalties, and have them made in tremendous 
quantities by a large manufacturer in Europe with cheap 
labor, we are enabled to give you this outfit, provided you 
will send us $1.00 to pay for a one 


year, new or re- 
newal subscription to COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 
and 35 cents extra to help pay mailing and pack- 


ing charges on the telescope outfit (total $1.35). Think of 
it—the solar eye-piece alone is worth more than that 
amount in the pleasure it gives—seeing the sun spots as 
they appear, and inspecting solar eclipses 
The Excelsior Multi-focal Telescope 
has a multiplicity of uses—its pleas- 
ure is never dimmed—each day dis- 
covers some new delight. Distinguish 
faces blocks away. Read signs invis- 
ible to the naked eye. Use it in cases 
of emergency. 
Take the Excelsior Multi-focal Tele- 


MARK) 


scope with you on pleasure and vaca- 
tion trips. and you can take in all the 
scenery at a glance—ships miles out: 
mountains, encircled by vapors: bath- 
ers in the surf; tourists climbing up 
Ms the winding paths. 
Used as a microscope it is found of infinite value in 
discovering microbes and germs in Plants and seeds, 
The Excelsior Multi-fecal Telescope is mechanically cor- 
rect—brass-bound, brasg safety cap to dust. 
Powerful lenses, scientifically grounded and adjusted, Handy 
to carry—will go in pocket when closed, but when opened 
is over 3% feet long. Circumference, 5% inches. Here- 
tofore telescopes of this size, with solar eyepiece and 
multi-focal lenses, have sold for $8 to 310, or even more 
We do not claim our telescope is as nice and expensive 
in every particular of construction as a $10 telescope should 
be; that would be unreasonable; but it is a positive 
wonder for the price. Each telescope ts provided with 
2 interchangeable objective lenses—one for ordinary range 
and hazy atmosphere, the other for ext a long range in 
clear atmosphere, increasing the power aha utility of Tel- 


escope about 60 per cent. 
COULD COUNT CATTLE NEARLY 20 MILES AWAY 
Kansas, writes: “Can count 


F. 8. Patton, Arkansas City, 
can see large ranch 17 miles east, 


AOE 





EXCELSIOR MULTI-FOGAL 7 


cattle nearly 20 miles; 
and can tel) colors and count windows in h - 

SAW AN ECLIPSE OF SUN 
L. 8. Henry, The Saxon, New York. writes: 
eyepiece is a great thing. I witnessed the 
Austrian Tyrol when the sun was almost 80 


concealed.” 
COULD SEE 8UN SPOTS 


Rutland, Vt, Feb. 16, 1910.—Telesc 
I have seen the spots on the sun for the ame thon S 
Saffo 


"AC ~ => ae LIMITED OFFER 


“Your solar 





ad 


Send us $1.00 
ene year extension on 


ling and pack- 
charges on the complete tel- 
escope outfit. which will be 
postpaid (total amount to remit, 
$1.35). Absolute guarantee of sat- 
Stacsen, or money refunded. DO 
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if the material is purch-.« large ! 
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From the Producer 
To the Consumer 


COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO PUSH 
NATIONAL MARKETING CON- 
FERENCE, 





To forward the educational move- 
ment for the marketing of farm prod- 
ucts and the securing of easier money 
for farmers, the general committee of 
the National Marketing Conference has 
been appointed by President Frank L. 
McVey of the University of North Da- 
kota. 
man of the business sessions of the or- 
ganization at its second annual confer- 
ence in Chicago last April and was 
charged to find a committee of repre- 
sentative citizens closely identified 





| 


| 


President McVey was the chair- | 


with farm life to carry on the work of ; 


federating farmers and consumers or- 
ganizations. ‘ 

The committee consists of M. R. 
Myers, Chicago, Ill., editor American 
Co-operative Journal; Charles S. Bar- 
rett, Union City, Ga., president Farm- 
ers’ Co-operative and Educational 
Union of America; Gifford Pinchot, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; L. D. H. Weld, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., chief of Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economic Research, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Lou D. Sweet, 
Carbondale, Colo., farmer and finan- 
cier; Herbert Quick, Berkeley Springs, 
W. Va., editor Farm and Fireside; 
Frank P. Holland, Dallas, Tex., pub- 
lisher Farm and Ranch and Holland’s 
Magazine; E. P. Harris, Montclair, N. 
J., president Montclair Co-operative 


society; E. M. Tousley, Minneapolis, 
Minn., Right Relationship league; H. 
C. Sampson, Spokane, Wash., se-re- 


tary-treasurer, North Pacific Fruit Dis- 
tributors; Charles McCarthy, Madison, 
Wis., chief Wisconsin Legislative li- 
brary; Clarence Poe, Raleigh, N. C., 
president Progressive Farmer Publish- 
ing Co.; James C. Caldwell, Lakefield, 
Minn., president First National Bank 
of Lakefield, farmer; Henry Wallace, 
Des Moines, Ia., publisher Wallaces 
Farmer, former chairman Country Life 
commission; John Lee Coulter, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., department for training 
agricultural leaders, Peabody College; 
Frank L. McVey, Grand Forks, N. D., 
president University of North Dakota; 
Charles W. Holman, Madison, Wis., 
editor University of Wisconsin Press 
Bureau. 

The committee has organized and 
elected F. J. McVey chairman, Charles 
McCarthy, treasurer and Charles W. 
Holman, secretary. 





WHAT CO-OPERATION WOULD DO 
FOR FARMERS. 





Mr. J. J. Dillon, of the Rural New 
Yorker, has been on a trip South and 
writes interestingly of “Financing 
Southern Cotton Farmers.” Following 
is the conclusion of his latest article: 

“The Southern farmer gives himself 
up too exclusively to the growing of 
cotton. But the Southern farmer of 
the future will diversify his work. To- 
day the Georgia farmer buys alfalfa 
from New Mexico, fruit from South 
America, vegetables from Florida, 
pears from California, and apples from 
New York and Oregon. He goes to 
Missouri for his mules, to Minnesota 
for his flour and to Wisconsin for his 
butter. Many of these products, and 
good substitutes for all of them, can 
be grown on the farms of the state. 

“A banker with a large and valuable 
farm told me he could not raise oats 
and corn to sell at a profit. He ad- 
mitted cowpeas and vetch grow luxu- 
riantly and, of course, make an excel- 
lent hay for milch cows. I asked him 
why he did not go into the dairy busi- 
ness. He said there was no dairying 
in his section except to supply liquid 
milk. The butter came from the North. 
I told him how a co-operative cream- 
ery might be built for $2,000; and but- 
ter supplied to all local trade from 
neighboring farms. He listened with 
great interest, but finally said: ‘Yes, 
but that requires organization.’ The 
air was enough to say that makes it 
impossible there. It required organi- 
zation to establish his bank, and to 
erect a large number of cotton mills 
in the town, and to build a two mil- 
lion dollar power plant. It is never 
difficult to find men ready to organize 
capital where there is a promise of 


| less than 


| 





rich reward. With organized pro- 
ducers the profits are widely distrib- 
uted and consequently the work is not 
so attractive to the genius of organiza- 
tion. 

“Co-operative organization is as es- 
sential to the farmers of the South as 
it is to farmers everywhere else. It 
will not come all at once. It had bet- 
ter not. A slow growth is better for 
permanent results. Probably $20,000,- 
000 worth of cotton is delivered to the 
Augusta market. For the most part 
the growers get a meagre living out of 
it. If these growers were united in co- 
operative organizations to furnish 
their own credit, buy their own sup- 
plies, and market their own product, 
they would save for themselves not 
$5,000,000 annually; and 
would probably be the most prosper- 
ous farmers on the face of the earth.” 


THE STANDARDIZATION AND 
MORE ECONOMIC DISTRIBU- 
TION OF FOOD PROD- 
UcTS. 








D. G. Mellor, of New York City, man- 
ager of the Wells Fargo Express Co., 
delivered the following address to the 
Second National Conference on Mar- 
keting and Farm Credits. 

Among the economic problems now 
before the public, no other is receiving 
greater consideration by federal, state 
and municipal governments, and by 
social and business organizations than 
that of the more equitable marketing 
of food products. Interest in this ques- 
tion is not confined to any one section 
of our country or to any single group 
among our people. With some it is 
the very vital question of income; 
with others, the opposite side—that 
of expense—stands forward most 
prominently. Every one of us is either 
a producer or a consumer, and while 
naturally there are differences of opin- 
ion regarding the ways and means by 
which our conditions are to be improv- 
ed, we are all seeking to obtain the 
best results. 

The problem centers around the 
farmer who above all others repre- 
sents the producer. No one can be 
more vitally interested than he. Wheth- 
er the result of his labor is to be more 
satisfactory depends largely on what 
he will do himself to make the nation’s 
largest business and greatest industry 
more efficient. Organization of differ- 
ent interests has come to stay, and if 
the farmer is alive to his possibilities, 
organized agriculture will become the 
greatest force in our national life. 

The most important thing for the 
farmer to do now is to really begin 
organizing, first, into small local units, 
afterwards into county and state bodies 
and later a national society will be 
necessary, all for the direct purpose of 
promoting greater efficiency in the 
production of food products. This 
should be a business association, not a 
political one. After organization the 
next step should be toward the adop- 
tion of standards for as many commod- 
ities as possible, followed by improved 
methods of marketing and _ distribu- 
tion. All products should be sold un- 
der the name and brand of the associ- 
ation, grade to be strictly maintained 
and guaranteed. If properly advertis- 
ed and protected, such branded prod- 
ucts will always command a ready sale 
at good prices. 

There are thousands of bushels of 
apples rotting under the trees every 
year, also large quantities of other 
products now go to waste that can be 
marketed at fair prices if an available 
medium can be found to aid in getting 
them to the consumer. Fifteen cents 
per quart for apples at retail in New 
York and little or nothing per bushel 
for them in the country, offers one ex- 
ample of a condition that actually ex- 
ists, and that has been very materially 
improved upon by the service of the 
express. Farmers have received $1.00 
and in some cases more, per bushel, 
and consumers have had a generous 
supply at $1.35 to $2.00 per bushel- as 
against $480 per bushel, which is the 
equivalent of 15 cents per quart, the 
usual New York price. Combination 
boxes of apples and potatoes have also 
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of selling direct from factory to home. I can save you jf & carric 
from $110 to $200 on my celebrated Evans Artist | ting 
Model Pianos. | beth 
purel} 

|| ‘Two to Four Years to Pay eres 
; ; ‘ dollar 

The easiest kind of terms, weekly, monthly, quar- . 

. e | Is Cc 

‘| terly or yearly payments to suit your convenience. 1B ronize 

| . . } 

All middiemen, jobbers, dealers and agents || § "s,.. 
profits cut out. No charge for salesroom expense for my satisti 
office is in my factory. These are some of the reasons it is 1 
why I can sell the Evans Artist Model Pianos for such little — 
money. Let me send you the other reasons. Write today. > 

e dustry 
30 Days Free Trial & we 
We allow all freight charges, let you use the _— 
beautiful Evans Artist Model Piano for thirty days od 
free. Ifyou are not entirely satisfied, we will take divilize 
it back without any cost to you—you are the sole it is t 
judge to decide. If you want to keep it, you may each t1 
do so on our low factory wholesale price on oe 
most convenient terms. ope 
ra the ex) 
Free Music Lessons era 
i a mately 
To the first customer in each locality portion 
we will give a two years course of piano any oth 
instruction free. Ask about our insur- 8 positi 
ance plan and our method of saving ful in t 
you money. Write today. ~ age 
ere Ci 
F. O. Evans Piano Co. _, 
Dept. 19 Chicago tion os 
help me 
largest 
the mos 
ENCINEER SPECIAL §@ ®t: 
. To advertise our business,make new friends and introduceourt tion fre 
Bm catalogue of wonderful watch bargains, we will send you by im gle inte 
sured Parcel Post C. O. D. this genuine 7 ruby jeweled 
fy Watch, regulation Railroad size, timed, tested and regulated Fitted bound t 
with eelid Silvereid, dust proof caso, both ease and movement 
Son Seton peesbe taaee st ry none bg ee 
Cuarantee you reotive the watch. SATISPACTION GUARANTEED or nese} the field 
WUNTER WATCH CO., DEPT. 12--F CHICA’ dl portunit 
S cpetenininenerernne arcane Are ern cetc Prise to 
been moved under equally favorable _ 
conditions. . 
When definite standards are estab- A N EW WAY _ 
lished and maintained, the farmer will opr 
realize that it is false economy to pro- lo Get Your Clothes fr Vm 
duce or attempt to market low grade NEW PLAN TO MAKE Bia MONEY | a 
food articles that must be disposed of DURING YOUR SPARE TIME peether 
for little or nothing. With standard- Something different — bette | MB 10 
ized and properly graded products the i than sa cota 
wholesale and retail dealers’ work — 
will be immensely simplified and their -_ 
losses through waste reduced to a min- RE 
imum. Of course, certain commodi- profits be QUIR 
ties will always continue to move me yt y hermy you to use 
through present channels in large your cash profits for Lp | "The | 
quantities to the wholesaler for distri- aes Ce Se tion,” sa 
bution. Others will find their way in An Extra Present with every onde tendent 
increasing quantities direct to the re- a oe con for it and get it® System 
tailer, but it must be evident to all that ee wee Coen, ummer 
a greater proportion will move direct- j Btylis clo furnish 
ly to the consumer. f---~F+—" ined 
Recently the direct from farm to ta- f . ae T 
ble idea has developed and brought Pail it to us today. the oppo 
about a very general demand from the ER MEAD CO.5 are ty 
consumer for definite information re- re Tecres 
garding where and at what price he extentot Mr, Rj 
can order produce from the country. | More generally utilized to the a ie Ws of 
In response to this demand the express | its possibilities in this moveM@® | Gl grounds 
directs attention to its facilities and | Produce from the farm to the MOU Ge & chica, 
their ideal adaptability in connection | Ual consumer as a substantial CMe wich par 
with a service of this kind. Because | bution to the so-called cost of Datks ar 
of the lack of standards and of regular, | Problem. Md accc 
varied, and continuous supply, the Another difficulty presents i ple, 
farmer is not generally able to satisfy | this connection. That is, the the 0) 
the demands or necessities of the city | ed storage facilities in city 1a = resu 
dweHer. For that reason neither the | deficiency forces the city @W obta 
express or aby other service can be | buy many articles of food im delir 
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quantities at frequent intervals. It 
ts the question of organization 
g consumers, and forces us to a 
realization of the fact that to obtain 
best results it is necessary for 
to work together, (to use a term 
jn its narrowest sense) to co-operate. 

One of the simplest examples of men 
working together to save money (call 
it by Whatever name you will) is the 
puying club. Hundreds of such asso- 
cations are being formed among work- 
gs in the cities. Orders are sent into 
thecountry for eggs in 30 dozen cases, 
putter in lots of 10-50-100 or more 
pounds, and for many other staples in 
daily use. Such quantities can be had 
at wholesale prices. The express 
agency is a necessity here, and its 
charge is so low that when pro-rated 
to the country cost it gives the club 
members fresh produce at a much low- 
er price than is possible through any 
other channels. 

The reason for this is that the trad- 
ing is for cash; there are no accounts, 
po rent, no delivery service; each man 
aarries his portion home; he is really 
doing something himself to reduce his 
est of living. The question of wheth- 
er this saving is worth the trouble is a 
purely personal one, but it means in- 


gollar from 15 or 25 per cent. 

The rapid growth and popularity of 
this co-operative idea opens up to or- 
ganized agriculture, an opportunity 
the farmer has never had before. 

Direct service from the producer 
satisfies a popular demand, and while 
itis not claimed that the idea offers 
acomplete solution of the cost of liv- 
ing problem, it does contribute there- 
to. Practically every really large in- 
dustry in the world finds it necessary 
to spend a great deal of time and 
money in the promotion of efficiency. 


Agriculture represents 35.64 per cent 
of the 90,000,000 of people in the Unit- 
ed States. It is the backbone of our 


civilization, but with few exceptions 
itis today an aggregation of units, 
each trying to work out its own salva- 
tion against highly organized forces. 
The management of Wells Fargo & 
Co. believes that the organization of 
the express, reaching practically ev- 
ery railway station and dealing inti- 
mately as it does, with a larger pro- 
portion of our entire population than 
any other transportation service, is in 
a position to do something really help- 
fulin this great national problem. No 
one agency can solve the problem, but 
there can be no question regarding the 
Tesult if the business interests 
throughout the land will give the ques- 
tion the consideration it deserves, and 


largest industry in the world, but also 
the most up to date and efficient. The 
question is much toe big for considera- 
tion from the standpoint of any sin- 
gle interest. Improved conditions are 
bound to come. There will be changes 
in-ideas, methods, and mediums, but 
the field is large and affords ample op- 
portunity for every legitimate enter- 
Prise to demonstrate that it is a neces- 
Sry and useful agency. 

This national conference on market- 
ig and kindred questions offers an 
opportunity for every interest in any 
Way connected with the production and 
distribution of farm produce to get 
together, to understand each other bet- 
tt, to minimize conflicting interests, 
and to so co-operate as to insure equal 
portunity and the largest measure of 
Blccess for all. 








REQUIREMENTS OF RECREATION. 





“The first requirement of recrea- 
tin,” said John R. Richards, superin- 
dent of playgrounds, South Park 

, Chicago, to members of the 
ailmer session at the U. of I., “is to 
ish satisfaction and pleasure not 
ined in the highly specialized 
The preservation of health and 

ty opportunity to increase individual- 
are two other requisites of a series 

Tecreative agencies.” 

Mr. Richards showed a series of 
Ws of the various children’s play- 
. and adults’ recreation parks 

There are at present 130 
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creasing the efficiency of the earned | 


help make our agriculture not only the | 


in the north and west sides of Chi- 
cago there was a decrease of 27 per 
cent in the south park district. This 
one example shows the importance of 
recreation in our civilization. 


SECOND ANNUAL INTERSTATE 
AGRICULTURAL AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL CONGRESS. 


St. Jseph, Mo., Dec. 9-12, 1914. 

The past few years have witnessed 
a large number of agricultural meet- 
ings and congresses throughout the 
United States. Business men, profes- 
sional men and farmers are taking 
a keen interest in rural conditions, 
and this interest has led to many 
conferences and the accumulation of 
vast exhibits. 

At St. Joseph in March, 1913, was 
held the first interstate agricultural 
and industrial congress for this re- 
gion, and it was a marked success. 
Over three thousand farmers were in 
attendance and a very strong pro- 
gram was given. The interest shown 
at this time and the apparent good 
derived from the meetings have led 
to a continuation of this congress, 
and for the coming year it is planned 
to enlarge the scope of the work and 
endeavor to give to the farmers and 
business men of the states of Nebras- 
ka, Iowa, Kansas and Missouri, a se- 
ries of big agricultural meetings, dem- 
onstrations and conferences. 

The preliminary program which is 
now made up includes some of the 
following: Each morning there will 
be a series of demonstrations on sub- 
jects such as hog cholera diagnosis 
and vaccination; fruit tree pruning 
and spraying; judging of live stock; 
dairy demonstrations; exhibits by the 
agricultural colleges of the states 
mentioned, and various other demon- 
strations. Following this part of the 
program, there will be a general ses- 
sion where some of the most able 
speakers of the United States will ad- 
dress all sections of the meeting. 
Following the noon hour the congress 
will go into sectional meetings, and 
here there will be sessions for soil 
and crop men, live stock men, horti- 
culturists, road enthusiasts, business 
men, rural life workers, home econom- 
ics, and boys’ and girls’ clubs. These 
sectional programs will be thrown 
open to discussion by practical men, 
and for the most part the talks will 
| be by people who are actually carry- 
| ing on the work under consideration. 
The congress this year is particular- 
|ly anxious to put the program on a 
| very practical basis, and it is deter- 
| mined that at each sectional meeting 
| abundant opportunity will be given 
for discussion by men who are car- 
rying on work along the lines under 
consideration. 

The women’s clubs of St. Joseph 
have agreed to assist in carrying on 
a baby health contest. This will be 
a phase of the work that will interest 
only mothers of Buchanan county. City 
and country babies will not compete; 
there being two divisions or classes 
made. Both city and rural babies 
that receive the highest score will re- 
ceive as a reward the necessary ex- 
penses for a trip to Columbia during 
the state health contest for babies. 
This means that two babies from 
Buchanan county will be represented 
in the state health contest at Colum- 
bia during January. : 

The evening program has speakers 
of widest note upon it. Each evening 
there will be special music, and if 
possible one illustrated lecture. Not 
more than two lectures each evening 
will be given and thus it is planned 
not to make the program too long 
and tiresome. It is probably true that 
not anywhere in the United States 
has a stronger and more truly effi- 
cient series of agricultural meetings 
ever been organized. These meetings 
certainly deserve the attention of every 
wide-awake business man and farmer 
in the territory tributary to the re- 
gion concerned. 


HOW I MAKE FIRST-CLASS 
VINEGAR. 


I find that late summer and fall ap- 
ples are decidedly the best for making 
cider and vinegar. A first-class vine- 
gar is a product which is always in 
demand, at a satisfactory price, as, 
what I call pure cider vinegar, is 
scarce and hard to find at any price. 
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FARMERS 
EQUITY UNION COAL 


Blackbrier---Highgrade 
Cantine---Semi-Highgrade 


From our Illinois mines—Now used by many branches of the Farm- 


ers’ Equity Union in the different States. 


Mr. C. O. Drayton, National President Farmers’ Equity 
Union. For prices, freight rates and any desired information, 
write to us. 


LUMAGHI COAL COMPANY 


606 Equitable Building, 


St. Louis, Mo. 
ANYWHERE, 
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a —and thesee4 GOLD PLATE 
mM that will sell only 12 
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take back all not sold. 
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This GOLD PLATED EMBOSSED LOCKET 
IN—Locket opens to hold two ye 
rfect similitude DIAMOND 
D RIN 
pieces of Jewelry at 10c 
We trust you and 
Order at once. 
PROVIDENCE, R. 
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age in making cider for vinegar. 
Every farmer who has only a small 
orchard ought to own a press. It 
is not an expensive piece of machin- 
ery. It can be purchased anywhere 
from eight to twenty dollars. 


I bought a good double press last 
year for $14, and made from two to 
three barrels of cider per day. One 
barrel and a half of vinegar will more 
than pay ‘for the press. 

The beauty of making vinegar is 
that there is no expense about it after 
one gets the cider into the barrel. It 
does its own work after that and is 
| good, strong vinegar in six or eight 
months. Several years ago I made 
from 12 to 15 barrels of cider each 
season, and the following year dis- 
posed of it readily at prices ranging 
from 18 to 20 cents a gallon, hy the 
barrel, and 25 cents retail. It brings 
a better price now. 

I always use good whisky barrels, 
which cost from 75 cents to $1 each. 
Good, pure apple vinegar now sells at 
retail for 30 to 35 cents per gallon, 
and if one makes an extra fine quali- 
ty a good trade can easily be built up 
and maintained. 

I mean by an extra quality, a pro- 
duct which has never had a drop of 
water added to it. I have heard of 
people using a good deal of water, 
and their vinegar is never’ strong 
enough to keep pickles. I never use 
a drop of water, except in washing 
the mill after the grinding is com- 
pleted, and I find that this is the only 
way to make a first-class product. 

I always wash the press off thor- 
oughly each time after it is used. 
One bushel of apples will make from 
two to three gallons of cider. The 
amount, of course, depends upon the 
apples. Some apples contain consid- 
erable more juice than others. Three 
men can easily grind and press out 
two barrels of cider a day. 

I make cider out of the inferior 
grade apples and sell the better ones; 
that is, if there is any sale for them. 
If not, I use all I can in making cider. 
I press but once. A good many peo- 
ple press the second time by adding 
a little water. Never do this if you 
desire a first-class vinegar and also 
desire a good reputation. 

Always see that the barrel is 
washed out thoroughly before filling. 
And be sure and fill the barrel up to 
the bung, and leave open about a 
week, so that all pomace or trash 
that may have gotten in by mistake 
can work out. 

After the cider has finished working 
I place the bung or stopper in light- 
ly to keep out all dirt and trash. The 
barrels should be secured in a good 
shed or house. It does not injure 
the vinegar to freeze. 

The winter before last was a very 
cold winter, and I had some vinegar 
which I believe froze solid in the 
barrel, and parties who purchased it 
the following summer tell me that 
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ifty Fashion Plates. 
We Pay Big Money 


to our agents oneeree. Turn your 
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‘y or oar stylish clothes. Write today for 
re | beautiful FTIEE outfit. 
The Progress Tailoring Co. 
Dept. sos CHICAGO 














vegetables without putting in at least 
one-half water. 

If one is nearly out of vinegar and 
wishes to make a barrel of it I find 
that the quickest way is to put two or 
three bucketfuls of old vinegar (or 
mother that forms in the bottom of 
the barrel) in a barrel of cider after 
it gets through working. I have made 
good vinegar in this way in six or 
seven months. 





PRESERVING AND RESTORING 
RUBBER. 





A great disadvantage of rubber 
goods is their tendency to become 
hard and brittle. This is caused by 
the oxidization of the air. Sulphur 
is a common adulteration of rubber 
and will oxidize to sulphuric acid 
which rapidly destroys rubber. 

Frequent washing with diluted am- 
monia will prevent this action, 

When not in use, rubber articles 
should be kept in a dark, moist place. 
If placed in a closed container with a 
dish of kerosene, the vapours pre- 
serve the rubber indefinitely. It is 
harmful to allow tires to remain 
tightly inflated or to rest upon the 
floor when in storage for a long time. 

Rubber that has become hard may 
be made soft and elastic again by 
soaking for a day or two in a solu- 
tion of alum one pound to five gal- 
lons, approximately. Vapors of car- 
bon-disulphide will also soften rub- 
ber. H. A. DOERNER, 

Colorado Agricultural College. 





In regard to amount of production 
it is pretty well established that the 
best time to select the seed potatoes is 
when the crop is dug, and that these 
should be saved from the most produc- 
tive hills. The production of many po- 
tatoes of remarkable size is of more 
importance than the production of a 
few of very large size. A few years 
ago a Western potato-grower began 
this method of selection by saving seed 
only from those hills which had at 
least six potatoes large enough to sell, 
and no small ones. At first only 16 
per cent of the hills came up to this 
standard, but in five years he in- 
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creased the percentage to 70. 
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MANY VALUABLE PRESENTS FREE. 


In the next three months we want to give away $10,000 worth of useful and 


valuable presents to advertise the People’s Supply Company. We want at least one 
person in every town to have one or more of these splendid presents, and we want the 
ood friends and readers of Colman’s Rural World to be the first to have their choice. 
hese presents consist of Watches, Rings, Fountain Pens, Lockets, Cameras, Suits, etc. 
Look over the list and carefully read the description of each and see what you prefer. 
We only have room to show you a few of the many presents you may select from. 


Our offer makes it so easy to get one or more of these useful presents that every 
boy or girl, man or woman reader of Colman’s Rural World should sign the coupon be- 
low. All we want you to.do is distribute 20 of our swell Art and Religious pictures 
amongst your friends and neighbors at 10 cents each. ‘These beautiful pictures are 
12x16 inches in size, and lithographed in many beautiful colors. Nearly everybody 
you show these pictures to will thank you for the opportunity of getting one or more 
at 10 cents each. As soon as you have distributed the 20 pictures, send us the $2.00 
you will have collected and we will send you your choice of any one of the presents 
you select from our big list of premiums. 








Adjustable to any size wrist and 
gold plated throughout, and the fancy 
engraved links alternating with plain 
polished ones produce a very pleasing 
effect. Ornamented with elaborate, 
fine cut, sparkling ruby stone, set in 
richly chased border. Three-stone gold 
plated ring given with each bracelet. 


BRACELET 
AND 








you a present for what you have sold. Fill out the coupon below 


ican made 
Watch. 


American Model, stem-wind and stem 
set, suitable for a 


Don’t send any money. Just fill out the coupon below and mail it to | boy or girl. 





A picture (reverse side W i h 
reproduced) of our Amer- | C 
late model 


: : s 9 beautiful and chaste design, and pre 
ves and we will send you, by mail, all charges prepaid, the 20 beautiful aunts @ tick and Geet seouee 
pictures. Attractive easy reading dial, with 

You run no risk as we take back any you do not sell, and send hour, minute and second hands, and 


is dust proof. 


lady, gentleman, 
Case is embossed with a 
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and mail it today. The coupon starts everything, 
YOUR FRIEND AT ST. LOUIS, 


People’s Supply Co., 
716 Lucas Ave., » . St. Louis, Mo. 


We give you an extra gift of 40 Beautiful Post 
N TICE ‘ Cards; no two alike, for being prompt. Our plan 


is full of pleasant surprises, 











PEARL 





FOUNTAIN PEN 


mother of pearl decorations and you can see the beautiful design from the illustration. The inlaid work is held two 


In place by two fancy gold plate bands; pen point is guaranteed 14K solid. gold, and in every respect this foun- 


tain pen is first class. 





Camera Outfit 


This Camera outfit 
includes camera with 
automatic shutter, 
OF plates, developing 
ai tins, developer and 
i fixer and full in- 
a) structions. Will take 
clear and sharp pic- 
tures. Covered with 
moroccoette. 


Vanity Case 


Made of rich German Silver which 
has an extra finish, and is decorated 
with fancy flower border. This case 
has a mirror of good quality, and 
powder puff compartment and places 
for quarters, dimea and nickels, also 
a strong catch that will hold cards and 
bills. Attached to this Vanity Case is 
a ten-inch chain. Size of case is 
314x2%4. 
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Locket, Chain 


Hand engraved. 

7 : : set with eight extra quality brilliant 

: hite stones. Locket 

The barrel is a genuine guaranteed hard rubber; cap is of the same material. The barrel is inlaid with ph 92-inch chain, and will hold 
pictures. With each locket and 
chain we also will give an extra gift 
of one gold-filled ring set with 3 brik 
liants. 
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Gold Filled 
Ring 
Set With 
Three 
Brilliant 
Stones 


and Ring 


Crescent design © 
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BOYS! GET THIS RIFLE FREE! 
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Will Shoot 350 Times 


AUTOMATIC Without Reloading 


REPEATER Boys—here is the Air Rifle you have 
Works Like a always wanted—a real repeater that 
or’ loads automatically just like a Winchester or 
WINCHESTER @ Marlin. Nearly 3 feet long, yet weighs 
only 2 pounds. Uses B B shot and shoots 350 times with- 
out reloading. Will kill, at long range, crows, hawks, and 
all kinds of small game, such as squirrels, rabbits, etc. Barrel and all working 
parts made of high-grade steel, handsomely nickel plated; stock of finely-polished 
black wainut iuis spiendid Ribe is just what you need for target practice. No 
powder—no danger—yet it will shoot almost as hard and as far as a regular .22 
caliber cartridge rifle. It is the safest and most powerful air rifie ever invented. 


Handbag CASH COMMISSION 


Made of seal grain with gusseted Many of our agents prefer to sell 
ends welted, heavy cloth lining, fitted | Ur goods for a cash commission 
with pockets for mirror, bottle, coin | instead of a premium. We allow 40 
purse, etc., Bag measures 10%x84 | Per cent commission to agents who 
inches and is fitted with fancy French | desire the money instead of the 
gray silver finished frame, has a | Premium. In other words, you keep 
double strap handle. 80 cents out of every two dollars’ 

om worth of goods you sell, and send 














the full amount you do sell. 
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Mesh Bag 
Made of German silver, beautiful om 
us the remaining $1.20. If you find | !dized frame, prettily embossed 

you cannot sell all our goods you | 4 handsome floral design. The size 


will be entitled to a commission on | the bag is 3%x2%, 
neither bulky or too small. A 
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People’s Supply Co., 
716-718 Lucas Ave, St. Louis, Mo. 


ise to return all pictures I cannot sell. 
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Post Office 


SEND NO MONEY—JUST YOUR NAME. Be 


“Gentlemen:—Send me 20 of your high-grade art and religious P 
tures, which I promise to try and sell for one of your aryoenit 
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